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(Coming ... 


“HORSES”—ERNST HEGENBARTH Eugenia Eckford 


This painting of two sturdy farm horses with their master will 
be especially good to use in connection with Kindness to Animals 
Week, and will also be of definite value in social studies units 
dealing with the farm. 


in our April issue 


xe 
PRIMARY TESTS ON GARDENING Ellis C. Persing 
An interest in growing things should be encouraged in school, 
but to gain the most from it, the teacher must find out what 
her pupils already know on the subject, and check the informa- 
tion they acquire. Mr. Persing’s tests will be a distinct help. 
OK 
A TEST ON SOUTH AMERICA Edna Mae Bogh 
An important part of understanding our Latin-American neigh- 
bors is to know about the lands in which they live, so this test 
on South America has a very definite connection with Pan- 
American Day, April 14, in addition to its geography value. 
ORK 
IDEAS FOR ARBOR DAY Jessie Todd 
Arbor Day has come to mean more than just planting a tree. It 
gives a fine opportunity to emphasize the beautification of school 
grounds and community, and this aspect is well presented by 
Miss Todd in her double-page feature for April. 
totOk 
A UNIT OF WORK ON BIRDS Emma J. Helm 
“Why should we love and protect birds?” is the problem which 
Miss Helm presented to her sixth-grade pupils—a problem whose 
answer should be part of the information acquired by every 
school child. What this particular group learned, and how, will 
help other teachers to work out a similar study. 
KH 
RE-CREATING TEACHERS Mary L. Habn 


Next month, on “The Teacher's Own Page,” Miss Hahn will 
discuss rest, recreation, and exercise. If you have not yet be- 
come acquainted with this new department, please turn to page 
§2, where you will find her article on food and diet. 


OK 
A STUDY OF RABBITS Mary B. McKechnie 


Easter bunnies were the starting point of this primary study, 
which developed into a complete unit of work, lasting for sev- 
eral weeks and covering many school subjects. It offers excel- 
lent material for a Kindness to Animals project. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
Our National Parks 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





—_—_ 


Schools are like oysters. They sit in 
me place. Their doors open and shut 
periodically. They grow and thrive on 
the flow of pupils passing through their 


chambers. But there is evidence that | 


wr oyster schools are venturing out of 
thir-shells. Classes are traveling abroad 
farther and more frequently from the 
dassroom; kindergarten children go to 
farms; primary classes visit museums; 
American college students register for 
amnibus colleges. More and more, 
schools are going to their subject mat- 


As this trend increases, the full sig- 
siicance of national parks will appear. 
Already they supply informal educa- 
tion, not merely painlessly, but pleasur- 
ily, to millions of Americans young 
ad old. Soon we shall find ways of 
making these treasure houses of nature 


md history the true “classrooms” for, 


the intimate study of history, geology, 
md natural science in its various 
branches. In national parks also will be 
larned practical lessons in character ed- 
wation and the wise use of leisure time. 

This is no harebrained prophecy. It 
sa prediction based on knowledge of 
vhat our national parks contain and the 
tends in their use and development. 

The United States now has twenty- 
four National Parks and sixty-seven Na- 
tonal Monuments, also one historical 
mtional park, eleven military national 
prks, and various other reservations. 
They are distributed from Maine 
(Acadia National Park) to Alaska 
(Katmai—-Mount McKinley-Sitka) ; from 
&. Augustine, Florida (Fort Marion), 
t Muir Woods, near San Francisco. 


These parks and monuments contain | 
msources of infinite variety: the largest | 


lerd of buffalo in the United States 
(Yellowstone); the world’s largest and 
dest trees (Sequoia); scenes of famous 
attles (Gettysburg, Morristown, Vicks- 
burg, Shiloh, Yorktown, the Wilderness, 
and so on) ; deserts (Death Valley) ; the 
lrgest active volcano crater (Hawaii) ; 
enters of prehistoric Indian civilization 
(Mesa Verde, and so on); colonial his- 
wry (Jamestown, Wakefield, Spanish 
missions, Williamsburg, and so on) ; sto- 
tes in rocks (Grand Canyon, Fossil 
Cyead in South Dakota, Dinosaur in 
Utah); caves (Carlsbad, Mammoth, 
Vind Cave); healing springs (Hot 
rings); glaciers (Mount Rainier, 
ier, and so on). 
Some teachers have already sought 
riches outside the classroom door. 
lh 1899, Professor Rollin D. Salisbury 
wok his University of Chicago class to 
later became Glacier National 
Following the establishment of 
National Park Service in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1916, a division 
8 established to promote education. 
1 1920 lectures and field trips were 
given in Yosemite, a forerunner 
the present Government guiding and 
service. Many major universities 
*W take summer classes to national 
In Yosemite may now be found 
the Schoo! of Field Natural History for 


Nature School for children wishing to 
study wild life. 

Your Office of National Parks, Build- 
ings, and Reservations is constantly ex- 
perimenting and studying to make visits 
to these reservations a real educative ex- 
perience. To help visitors understand 
what they see, there are trained guides, 
automobile caravans, nature trails with 
useful labels, exhibits of living wild 
flowers, camp-fire talks, museums, tele- 
scopes fixed on points of interest, libra- 
ries, and demonstrations such as Indians 
making baskets and so on. 

For the teacher and school children 
who want to know more about the Na- 
tional Parks, there is a wealth of mate- 
rial, as follows: 

“Glimpses of our National Parks,”* 





an illustrated bulletin with thumbnail 
|sketches of each park. | 

“Glimpses of our National Monu- 
ments.”* 

“Map of the Recreational Areas of the | 
United States,” showing all State and 
National Parks, Forests, Indian Reserva- | 
tions, and so on. 

“Research and Education in the Na- | 
tional Parks,”* an illustrated booklet 
telling how parks are becoming great 
outdoor “schools.” 

“Conservation and the National 
Parks,” an illustrated bulletin for the 
C. C. C. boys, useful also in schools. 

Illustrated booklets on the individual 
parks include: 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colora- 
do.* 

Carlsbad Caverns 
New Mexico. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. 

Glacier National Park, Montana.* 

Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona.* 

Grand Teton National Park, Wyo- 
ming.* 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Hawaii National Park.* 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia.* 


National Park, 








Mount McKinley National Park, | 
Alaska.* 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash- 
‘ington. 


| Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo- 
| rado. 

Sequoia and General Grant National | 
Parks, California. 

Wind Cave National Park, South Da- 
kota.* 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo- 
ming. 
Yosemite National Park, California. 

Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks, Utah.* 

The Director of the Office of Na- 
tional Parks, Buildings, and Reserva- 
tions is Arno B. Cammerer. Recently he | 
has been given supervision of all the 
military parks, battlefields, and ceme- | 
teries. 

This literature can be secured from | 
the Office of National Parks, Buildings, 
and Reservations, Washington, D.C. | 


*The supply of these publications is 








ing naturalists, and also a Junior 


nearly exhausted. 
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oF HEALTH 


MopeErN education gives an important place to 
health-instruction. For healthy pupils are more 
alert and studious. 


To help instruct children in the fundamentals 
of diet and health, the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company has prepared 
material which stresses the rules of right living 
and eating. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are fine for children. 
Their crisp deliciousness appeals to youthful 
appetites. They furnish nourishment and energy 
— in easily digested form. That’s why they’re so 
good for the children’s evening meal. Just as 
tempting at breakfast or lunch. 


Have us send you the interesting Kellogg 
instruction aids free. 
Pamphlets on nutrition 
and every-day cookery. 
Just send us the coupon 
below. 









Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching 
foods in 


rade. 
T 
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Address 











WORRIES! 


The book which meets the problem—modern 
material for every Commencement feature. For 
Colleges, Academies and High Schools. 


This 433 page book offers a generous selection of Plays and Dramatic 
Specialties, as well as the more formal features. Every teacher will 
find herea rich source of ideas and novelty entertainments for every 
Commencement need. 

The Popular Commencement Kook includ 






~12 Salutat 
in conventional form, in verse and in humorous vein; 8 Class Prophesies, 3 Class 
Histories, 9 Class Poems. Numerous Specialties: Wills, Eulogies, Obituaries, 
Elegies, Epitaphs, Songs, Yells, Debates, Diploma Presentations, Addresses of 
Welcome and for Class Reunions, Class 
Cartoons, Baccalaureate Addresses, Mon- 
ologues and Commencement Plays. 
Beautifully printed and 
postpaid, $2.00. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologs, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical 
Comedies, Revues, Minstrel material. A large selection suitabie for schools— 
something to fit every cecasion. Catalog mailed free. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere—over 50 years of hits. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 32, Chicago, Illinois. 


acdtionWithPa 


FOR 100 ALERT SUP’TS, PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


We absolutely guarantee $270 for 90 days; $150 for 60 days 
of work; and large additional earnings for successful work. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


jes and 12 Valedictories, 





THE PQPULAR 
COMMENCEMENT 
BOOK 





The Commencement Manual 
by Edith F. A. U. Painton 


Another wealth of ideas for Com- 
Mencement exercises, particularly 
well adapted to grammar and high 
school requirements, postpaid, 
$2.00. 

















EDUCATORS ASS'N, Name..... 
307 Fifth Avenue, Street and No.. 
New York, N. Y. City and State. ; ‘ 














48th YEAR — information obtained from clients and from 
State School officials indicate improved conditions in most 
communities, Additional teachers will be employed—salaries 
will be better. Supervisors, Critica, special teachers of Music, 
Art, Physical Education, Home Economics, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and well prepared High School and Grade teachers will 
be in demand. Opportunities for promotion in all lines of 
School and College work. Particulars in 1934 Bulletin. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 


CHICAGO, 


535 -—Sth Avenue, 





New York 


















Experienced placement advisers offer you dependable service, FE: of schoo li carefully analyzed 

Executives are seeking pow neh lh tee ay Weahomsiaum deponmenntecl a man- 

agers, secretaries, nurses—~in fact, we have outstanding registrants for ev a schools. 
e advise early enrollment. 1200 Steger Bi Bidg., 28 ackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 

















25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 
righted booklet, ““How To Apply,” etc., ete., ete., free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 

Teachers’ Agency inthe West. Established 1906. 


a = 
“RO CKY IT TEAC CHERS > 
AGENCY : 


Bank BLoc Denver COLO 


410 US. Nat 





H. R. Soper, Prop. W. Williams, Manager. 
| 500 Fifth Ave. WRITE DEPT. c. 
. “The Utmost Courtesy at All Times— 
TEACHERS: New York City. Service Unexcelled.” 
N CY Registration Form on Request Momigr Nastonat Association of 





ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Certifi- 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY #4 i : 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) 
238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bureau 


Western Reference and Bond Association, Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date 
lv 





32ad Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Paul Yates 30 PHOTOS ’ 












The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency eulam Finest real photo copies, size 
. 4 24x34. Send good photo. We 

620 South Michigan Avenue, return original and guarantee 
Chicago. to please or refund your money. 


Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Mina. 


Established 1906. 














TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
Wichita, Kans. Springfield, Ohio 
Write to our nearest office. Dependable, ve VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORR oe oy COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


photos So for 8.80 _ Basins. Application 
photos 1. aque from acest eBiciats 
prompt atteatioa sat 


Cooperati 
Placement Service. Kindergarten to University. 











The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
@6 Rast Jackson, CHICAGO, ILL. We Go per ceat 
mere teachers 'n 1982 than in 1988. Write for " 
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= 
$1,000 IN AWARDS AGAIN OFFERED FOR BEST 
TRAVEL CONTEST MANUSCRIPTS 





—— 


“Better Teacher” Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR was gp 

experiment in 1933, but it was so pronounced a success that it, 

being repeated in 1934. For THe Instructor’s Descriptive Trayg 
Contest, this is the seventh successive year. 

One thousand dollars, in all, will be distributed in prizes. In the 
Descriptive Contest, one Ist Prize of $100 is offered for the best account 
of travel in the United States and Canada (“Travel at Home”) and 
another Ist Prize of $100 for the best account of travel outside the 
United States and Canada (“Travel Abroad”). The other Descriptive 
Contest prizes (see below) will be awarded for accounts of travel any- 
where. In the “Better Teacher” Travel Contest, a Ist Prize of $100 is 
offered, and others as noted. An eligible person may enter both contests, 








Contest Open to: 


| named above, including school librarians. 


DESCRIPTIVE CONTEST “BETTER TEACHER” CONTEST 
Ist (At Home) $100 Ist $100 
Ist (Abroad) 100 2nd 50 
2nd (Anywhere) 50 3rd 40 
3rd 40 4th 35 
4th “ 35 Sth 25 
Sth - 25 — 
— $250 

$350 





$400 will be distributed among prizes valued at $15, $10, and $5, which 
will be awarded deserving manuscripts in both contests. 











case a given manuscript does not receive a 
prize, permission will be granted to place 
ic elsewhere, if so requested. ‘Contestants 
should keep duplicates of manuscripts and 
photographs, and not ask for their return 


RuLEs FOR DescripTIVE TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


1) Teachers in any school, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, beginning with kinder- | 
garten and including 9th Grade (last year 
of Junior High or first year of Senior 
High). This includes teachers actively en- 
gaged in school work at the time this an- 
nouncement is published (spring of 1934) 
or at the time the Contest closes (October | Preparation of Copy: 

15, 1934), or who have been thus actively| 1) Use a typewriter, or write clearly 
engaged within the year prior to March 1, | with ink, on one side only of business-size 
1934. paper (844 x 11 in.). In either case, 

2) Persons holding administrative or su- | leave space between the lines. 
pervisory positions in schools of the types | 2) On the first sheet, give the follow- 

| ing information: 

a) Your name and full address, in up- 
per left-hand corner. 

b) Title of your story. 

c) List of places visited, in order, with 
names of transportation lines used o 
each part of your trip; also name and aé- 
dress of any conducted tour of which 
you were a member. 

d) Your qualifications as a competi- 

If you are a teacher, give grade, 
If you are a student, 


Publication: 

We shall publish the travel stories which 
are awarded Ist Prizes, and as many ex- 
tracts from other prize-winning stories 4 
space will permit. 





3) Instructors in normal schools, teach- | 
ers’ colleges, college departments of educa- 
| tion, and training classes, who are engaged 
in preparing student-teachers for service in 
the grades named above. 

4) Students in normal schools, teachers’ | 
colleges, and college departments of educa- 
tion who are preparing for service in these 
grades. (Does not include students in high 
school teacher-training classes.) 

$) There is no residence limitation on 


tor. 
school, and place. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


eligibility. give details to show that you are eligible 
(Note: Winners of prizes larger than | (see paragraph 4 under “Contest Open 
| $10 in any previous Descriptive Travel to”). 

| Contest conducted by this magazine are not e) Certificate, which should read # 
eligible to compete.) follows: 


Contest Limited to: 

Accounts of travel by railroad, steam- 
| ship, motorship, public bus, or air transport 
| between October 16, 1933, and October 15, 

1934. Travel by private automobile, except | 
incidentally, is excluded. 


| Length of Story: 
| Not less than 1000 words 
} 


I know that. 
has qualifications as given above, and the 
be (or she) took the trip bere des 
between Oct. 16, 1933, and Oct. 1, 
1934. 


ail 





(signature) 
Not more than 3000 words. 


| Closing Date: 
All Contest stories must be in our hands 
by Monday, October 15, 1934. 


| Photographs: | Number this 
Good, clear photographs illustrating your | “2,” “3,” etc. Repeat title on each sheet 
trip are welcome, but they do not affect the; 4) Send your story, with first-chs 
| judges’ decision. Each should be labeled. | postage fully prepaid, so that it will arti 
In sending pictures larger than a snapshot, | by October 15, 1934, addressing the e# 
| use stiff cardboard for protection. ope as follows: 
| Travet Eprror, THE Instruct 
Dansvitz, New You 


(Continued on page 5) 


whose educational position is 





| 3) On the next sheet, start your sto 


sheet “1” and later she® 


Ownership: 
| Tue Instauctor will consider itself the | 
owner of all manuscripts submitted; but in 
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rch 1934 March 1934 
= »| $1,000 in Awards Offered for | 
EST" Travel Manuscripts 
> Siscguntihass 0.0 dononabapenedesl (Continued from page 4) 
Zi. P| 
Hi ise Mra Kona tae } 
——— odes aE RuLes FoR “BetreR TEACHER” 
\ eacher, Wit t vious | 
wa Experience, Becomes 4 TraveL Contest 
ecutive Housekeeper. 
hat ie} $0 tbamaannint eta Take as your general theme, “What My 
“ answered the advertise- |! travels Have Meant to Me as an Individual 
> Travel pet, SE Po Weerea land as a Teacher.” Demonstrate how 
z class with other teachers now. | these travels have broadened and enriched 
In th eo 8 rong ~ eB ‘your cultural background, your classroom 
pe ; — _ before I was paid, but still | activities, and your community contacts; 
ae education. "When the L-wis Schools’ book, “Your |SHOW wherein they have been of practical 
e ) and Big Opportunity,’ arrived, I realized that here and inspirational value to you. 
oe was everything I was seeking—and enrolled that | 3 
side the g._ Although I. had no previous hotel experience, | The Rules for this Contest are the same 
é 1 : 2) duati tl is | cage. ‘ 
scriptive wy ve was as Exceutive Housckeener of this famous hotel, |48 [Or the Descriptive Travel Contest, with 
, Lowe it all to my Lewis Leisure-time Training.” the following exceptions: 
Vel any-| Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position _| 4. 4 Eligibility: 
$100 js } Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and oO SUgIeUny: . 
women in | pon club, ee — | Contestants must possess the qualifica- 
nate t it ositions i _ . . o 8 
contests, opaomer es Managers, Assistant Managers, Housekeep- | tions required in the Descriptive Contest, 
= FF ener siterent types of well-paid | and in addition must have done rather ex- 
, ions. ded, vious experience | ‘ ° ° 
moved unnecessary. Lewis graduates, both young and | tensive traveling, in at least three years— 
mature, winning success. Good grade school education, li 1 f j ° 
ST pus Lewis Training, qualifies you in leisure time, athome. | traveling not only tor pleasure but with 
oo | EEE ebsfcnceceti tense Netonaltiee:| the purpose of improving themselves per- 
0 magenent with the more than 23,000 Western Union jsonally and professionally. Essays should 
iC C 5S in mm, m: . . 
50 this ad TODAY for Free Book, which aout Ga details. ; Sum up the benefits obtained from all this 
40 Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Reon HC-9011, Washington, D.C. | traveling. 
35 No one who was awarded a prize in this 
25 Contest last year is eligible. 
— ] No one who has ever received a 1st Prize 
50 in the Descriptive Contest is eligible. 
P g 
Preparation of Copy: 
ich Under c) give the years of your various 
1934 SUP P LEMENT trips, and details of itinerary and transpor- 
To French’s Basic Catalogue || tation so far as remembered. 
of Plays Under ¢) alter the Certificate to read: 
. The 1934 Supplement describes all the new 
t receive 4 plays published since the last issue of our BOS © eee rae ee 
d to place]| general catalogue, It includes the latest | bas qualifications as given above, and be- 
Contestants | | Bradway releases, Our basic catalogue de- as € g » 4 
: seribes thousands of short and full length |) lieve that be (or she) took the trips bere 
scripts and} | plays for all occasions. Both the catalogue preset 
i: cote and supplement are free of charge and will || "%¢"##ioned. 
eur 1 | gladly be sent on request. | 
; ’ Se ae ee 
yries which FRENCH Ss (signature) 
many ex- = F a 
aa re BUDGET PLAYS—1934 whose educational position is 
To Meet the Requirements of 
Limited Finances anne Se eee. oe is 
We offer here a list of short and full length || . 
ice chat} | Simarliy Yor toousect schon curchesand || ‘seed vous essay, with first-c 
usiness-size] | amateur groups who find it necessary to cur- = yous cesay, wit ‘ rst-c ass postage 
ither ‘case, | ‘il their production expenses. Send for a | fully prepaid, so that it will arrive by Octo- 
copy today. —— |ber 15, 1934, addressing the envelope as 
he fellew- SAMUEL FRENCH | follows: 
Department 1-3 TraveL Eprror, THE INsTRUCTOR 
x 25 West 45th Street, New York DANSVILLE New York 
ress, iM Up-} | 811 West 7th Street, - Los Angeles r 
=a1.9 
vader wit] SH! Use Smith’s === 
, “ 
s used on Re n e ie The 1934 World Almanac 
ne dt] REGENTS vlew | 
of whid e The World Almanac for 1934, edited 
BOOKS by Robert Hunt Lyman, is full of 
a compet:| for Higher Marks on Examinations worth-while facts and figures. In its 
give grade [peau for class drill, homework assignments, | thousand pages are answers to a million 
y tests, and preparation for final examina- | ~: : > oe) Dee al 
a student iecn'So low fo cost each pupil may have one, | 1estions. It is now in its forty-ninth 
are eligible my ae New York State Regents — ear. 
t 3 4 nt te, ° ‘ 
atest Opel including June lcs. Uned throushoat U.S and| Here are the salient points of the New 
_—. + rr , | Deal. One finds the National Indus- 
Will want to order your supply rig away . 6“ 
Id read #9 published in over 50 subjects, including high school | crial Recovery Act, the “blanket” code, 
#8 well as these eight Se and, concisely, the many Administra- 
. irithmetic z a ale ° 
eh wet, me Ay Elementary English | tions, Boards, and Bureaus administering 
ve, and thi} 30c ea. in lots of 12 Soreaty the new and novel efforts to get effi- 
‘ or more; = fe . re 7 
e described, Py ae Physiology cient relief. The banking crisis, gold 
1 Oct. If smaller lots, 40c ea. \ sient Reading hoarding, farmers’ woes, and the new 
Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! laws on trial as remedies, are recorded. 
___ | 8887 work—This Busy Work series is col- || History as fast as it is made is set down 
wed, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, [| . . . 
tery’ popular, ‘Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, || in the Diary of the Year as succinctly as 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous.  25¢ per 
of 50. SPECIAL OFFER—all & sets 50c || ever. 
ade a one oe. The condition of the country is crys- 
a Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. | tallized in figures for quick comparison 
a W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher | ;,, 2 multitude of up-to-date tables— 
ES uae 505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. agricultural, business, commercial, finan- 
a Pe me cial, manufacturing, mining, stocks and 
bonds, trade, transportation, taxes and 
first-h*} }LITERARY ASSISTANCE far : = y 
will arc Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club wertare. ; 
the enver] Pavers, Articles, written for your own The World Almanac for 1934 is a 
Ls ‘personal needs, $3.00 per thousand Rail " th f 
> oe Special research, —_ compact, handy volume worthy of 2 
INSTRUC coon Address? «| Place on the desk of every teacher. It 
New Your f JOHN H. ARNOLD, is listed in our “New Books” column 
) 4 1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. | this month. 
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© matter what your salary is, it MUST be 

protected against loss. A sickness you 
don't expect,—=an accident you can't avoid,— 
a quarantine in your home — all these can 
seriously threaten your income. 


It is your duty to guard against such misfortunes 
before they happen,—and E. B. A. member- 
ship provides a safe and economical way to do 
it. Benefits are paid you at any time of the 
year, for accidents, quarantine, and all diseases. 
Only teachers are eligible to membership. 


May we send you our booklet, ‘“The Answer 
to a Problem in Finances”? There is no 
obligation involved in asking for it. 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send your booklet to: 


Name........... 
Address... 























Dept. A. 














Demands That You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with educational advancement can 
expect to move forward to better positions. Education holds a new 
deal for you who are prepared. 


The University of Minnesota Summer Session leads in the presenta- 
tion of well-rounded program .. . a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors from the regular University staff and from other Universities 
. » » over 600 courses leading to baccalaureate or advanced degrees 
. ++ @ cosmopolitan student body in a metropolitan environment, 
ideal for summer study, yet near America’s great vacation land. 
Special lectures, recitals, plays and excursions. Moderate fees and 
living expenses. 

Courses in the Graduate School and the Colleges of Science, Liter- 
ature and the Arts, Engineering and Architecture, Medicine; Dentis- 
try, Chemistry, Library Training, Business Administration, Physical 
Education and Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28. 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





MY. WORKBOOK IN. PHONI( 





By Marjo 


rie Hardy 


The two Phonics workbocks are designed to give the 
pupil practice in word analysis that he can use in attacking 
new words in his independent reading. They are intended 
for use as a supplement to the teacher’s class instruction in 
phonics and are built on the principle that such analysis 
should be made only of andivided words, presented in in- 
teresting and meaningfu! context. 

PART ONE is devoted to the beginning word sounds, giv- 
ing attractive exercises in repetition of sounds and of 
words commonly confused, such as: want and went, was 
and saw. 





PART I (for First Grade) $.20 
PART TWO stresses long and short vowel sounds. 
PART Il (for Second Grade) $.20 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2861 South Parkway—Chicago. 


Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 10¢ 
A DAY 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 
chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate. Full set 
of keys with large and small letters. Conying 
case included. Use ft 10 days free. You get a 












this for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
me how I! can get new 
LARGE MAPS 
S (30 x 60 inches) 
interesting 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 
TITLES 

THE WORLD INDIA 

50 cents each 


- & a, OF ~ ,t. voy A 
in bold outline, 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


decorated with 

map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 

LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CAILIBBEAN ISLANDS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Brand New ‘: ‘197 













NO 40 MONEY iS wl soos ot 









How much do you really know about 
the Bible? Moody Bible Home Study 
s Courses give inspiring information. 
Easy, interesting and profitable. Test 

your knowledge. Send today for Free 
5  mlaste Bible Test. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Correspondence School 
Dept.4573, 153 Institute P1., Chicago, It, 














multiple copies of anything written, drawn 
or typed --in colors, for classroom or 
school activities.Pricedas low as $3.85. 
Write PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


339 Firth Ave. 
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Federal Aid in Emergency 
Upheld by N.E.A. 


The National Education Association 
is giving energetic support to a program 
for emergency federal aid for education. 
This program is the outcome of study 
by a Federal Advisory Committee, which 
met at Washington in January, sum- 


moned by U.S. Commissioner of Educa- | 
| 20,000 local parent-teacher associations. 


tion George F. Zook. 

Lay as well as professional groups 
were represented in the personnel of the 
committee, which sought an adequate 
remedy for conditions affecting many 
schools. Indeed, thirty-two national 


, Organizations, interested in education, 


were united in this advisory group. 
Dr. James N. Rule, Pennsylvania state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
was chairman. A sub-committee was 
chosen to draft principles relative to 
federal aid, and now a legislative com- 
mittee, with Dr. James H. Richmond 
of Kentucky as chairman, is working 
toward practical results. 

Both the U.S. Office of Education 
(N7ashington, D.C.) and the National 
Cducation Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) are 
ready to provide material, suggestions, 
and assistance to groups needing infor- 
mation as to present conditions and the 
proposed remedies, and they are glad to 
have such information distributed so as 
to challenge public interest in the facts: 
educational responsibilities increased; re- 
sources decreased; services reduced; in- 
equalities in education magnified and 
emphasized. 


“The Custodian and the School 
Child” is a revision of a pamphlet which, 
under the title “The Janitor and the 
School Child,” was much in demand. 
The importance of the custodian’s posi- 
tion in relation to the health of school 
children has not always been recognized 
by the custodian or by school officials. 
Here, in sixteen attractively illustrated 
pages, one finds pertinent suggestions on 
such topics as Appearance of the Build- 
ing, How Communicable Disease Is 





s.|Spread and What Can Be Done to 
Prevent It, Heating and Ventilation, 
and Protecting School Children from 
Accidents. School executives may ob- 
tain a copy for each teacher and custo- 
dian by addressing: Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N.Y. 


We have received from the German 
Tourist Information Office (665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York) a large number of 
handsomely illustrated booklets and 
folders descriptive of every part of Ger- 
many, and also concerned with various 
aspects of German life, such as sports, 
art, architecture. Prospective travelers 
may obtain desired literature by writing 
to the above address. 


Parents and Teachers to 
Gather in Des Moines 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Convention in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 13 to 19. Officers, elected bien- 
nially, will be chosen at this meeting by 
delegates representing approximately a 
million and a half members in more than 


Launching a new experiment in adult 
education, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is sponsoring a 
series of radio broadcasts on parent 
education during the first three months 
of 1934. Programs are broadcast each 
Tuesday, from 3:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, over the basic 
red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, as a part of the National 
Radio Review. Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 


Modern Life.” 


Music Supervisors to Meet 


The biennial convention of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, to be 
held in Chicago April 8-13, will have as 
its major theme, “Music in the Life of 
the Nation.” Emphasis will be placed 
on the problems and needs of the time, 
particularly stressing the relation of 
music and music education to the 
leisure-time program now being devel- 
oped. President Walter H. Butterfield 
of Providence, R.I., has announced a 


renown and a varied schedule of festi- 
vals, concerts, and demonstrations. 
Superintendent William J. Bogan of 
Chicago is general chairman of the con- 
vention committee. Hobart Sommers is 
secretary of the executive sub-commit- 
tee. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 





The Educational Department of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom is searching for stories, 
songs, plays, pictures, and suggestions 
for informal dramatization, posters, and 
projects adapted to the needs of different 


peace and international friendship as 
ends to be promoted through children. 
This organization is anxious to get in 
touch with teachers who have success- 
fully used such material in their class- 
rooms. A prize of $25.00 will be given 
for the most valuable material sent in 
to the League at 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., not later than April 1. 
The results of the study now being 
made, comprising specific and definite 
suggestions on how teachers may aid in 





the work, will be published in the spring 
and teachers will be able to obtain free 
| copies from the above address. 
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national president, introduced the series | 
with an address on “Aims and Ideals in 





age groups and all concerned with world | 


| F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.¥. 


program with speakers of international | 

















March 19}, 


Entertainment Book 





Pieces and Plays for ninety 
By Grace B. Faxon. 
part is devoted to a salle 
pieces to speak consisting 
cleverest, most childlike verses 

—. The ry vy 

1 logues and p' ‘or = 
people, besides the pageant of 

Pied Piper” which boa — to 

general program. 

plays “act” fifteen ubeatal 

them the children represent 

dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose anj 

fairy tale characters, and grown person 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country School 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides g 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natura] 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor. 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that arg 
sure to please. 27 selections in al 
ranging from three minute dis. 
logues to thirty minute play, 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this 
book health lessons are presenta 
in entertainment form. The 19 se 
lections included are suitable for 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char 
acterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. of produc 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and ‘the costume 
are simple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid, 


Fee and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provide 
abundant material for New Ycar's, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birth. 
day, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother’s Day and Peace 
Day. The material consists of quo 
tations, recitations, verses for fs 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also dire- 
tions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for wincing the pole and 
for dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid, 


Plays for School Days 


By Florence R. Signor. A collec 
tion of twenty-one short plays aap 
ted for intermeciate and grammar 
grades. They are not selected for 
any particular occasion or season, 
but are so varied in c 
length and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time 
Contents include: patriotic plays, 
plays for holidays, inspirational 
plays, tizations, etc. Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 
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Closing Day Exercises 

By Grace B. Faxon. The com 
tents: Exercises—June Voiccs, fa 
grades 1-3; A Tribute to Mothe 
and Home, for grades 1-5; Joy ® 
Country Living, for grades 1-8; Ve 
cation Echoes, for grades 1-5; Ev 
logy of Our Country’s Flag, grade 
5-8. Also included: Specimen Parts 
for Graduation; Suggestive Pr 
grams for Closing Day Exercises in 
all grades; Plays for Closing Day. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER : Any THREE of the above 
Entertainment Books for $1.00, Postpaid. 
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| This handsome Sterling Silver 

Ring $1.25 when or in 
quantities ~ 12 or more. 
Gold. Send for new catalog 


—it’s FREE. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 44 Bruce Avenue, No. Attlebore, Mie 
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OUR project can take on the clear 

brilliancy of true color, thru the use 
of Artista Tempera Show Card Colors. 
Made in 41 beautiful colors. These 
colors are used for Posters, Costume 
Drawings, Decorative Design, Interi- 
or Decoration, Mural Drawings, Stage 
Design, Toys—in fact they can be 
applied to paper, wall board, wood, 
metal and cloth. 

Artista Tempera Colors are based 
on a true color theory. 


LET OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU SOLVE 
YOUR TEMPERA COLOR PROBLEMS 
AND SUGGEST NEW IDEAS FOR USE 


| BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


loom 1978, 41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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THE DAILY GRIND 


The School Pencil Sharpener 
has a hard life... thousands of 
points to make... often with 
no oiling or care. 
you need a thoroughly good 
Sharpener in every Classroom. 


THE GIANT —*1.75 


One of Apsco’s lower priced 
Pencil Sharpeners ... 
its satisfac- 
tory performance has made it 
in many schools. 





That’s why 








Ask your Supply House to 
demonstrate Apsco Models 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











fifth 10K | 





ATIONAL COLLEGE 
48th Year of EDUCATION 


Formerly Nat’! Kindergarten & Flementary College. 
profitable 6 weeks summer session on the 
Lake Michig ew inspirati 
fresh impetus—likely advance. Preli 
classes for Teachers in Ki 


























grades. 
mre and Art—Socialized activi 
~Demonstrat: school. siege 
me.3. 2 wk. Spec. Courses June 11-22. Write f 
DEAN 


President, Dept. 14-C, Evanston, Ill. 






PILL 

















The Subnormal Child 


book of methods for Binet teachers. Also adapted 
normal ciassroom. By Ella R. 
pson, M. A., B.of S.in Ed. 81 pp. 60cts. 
Elta R. Thompson, White Cottage, Ohio. 





teacher’s use in the 
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Passion Play Tercentenary 
Celebrated in 1934 


Once more this coming summer a vast 
number of pilgrims will travel to a tiny 
|village in the Bavarian Alps where for 
three centuries devoted peasants have 
been presenting a religious drama of 
world-wide importance. The 1934 per- 
formances of the famed Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, Germany, will mark the 


auguration of the drama. A prelude 
play will give the historical background 
—the reason why the villagers have been 
faithful to a vow all these years. 

This prelude was rehearsed at public 
performances last summer. “My main 
object,” says Johann Georg Lang, artis- 
tic director of the Passion Play, “was to 
have the people of Oberammergau go 
well prepared into the great event of 
their Passion Play of 1934. Their vow 
was to be born in them anew, and what 
subject could be more powerful than the 
Plague Year of 1633? That was the 
great event out of which the new ex- 
perience of the vow should grow.” 

' Many of the important parts of the 
Passion Play will be in the same hands 


a total of almost 400,000 visitors, saw 
it. Alois Lang will again play the part 
of Christ; Anni Rutz the Virgin Mary. 
Johanna Preisinger, who has married 
since 1930, will be replaced as Mary 
Magdalene by Klara Mayr. Her father, 
|Guido Mayr, now retired, is famous for 
|his impersonation of Judas. This ‘part 
will be taken in 1934 by Hans Zwink. 
Melchior Breitsamter as Pilate, Hugo 
Rutz as Caiaphas, Peter Rendl as Peter, 
Anton Lechner as the High Priest An- 
nas and Anton Lang as the speaker of 
the Prologue, will all appear again. 
Seven hundred persons will participate. 

The Passion Play period covers four 
full summer months. The large demand 
for reservations has necessitated an in- 
crease from 28 to 33 regular perform- 
ances. The full play lasts all day, with 
an intermission at noon. It is presented 
in an amphitheater (covered) seating 
about five thousand. 

It is announced that the cost of board 
and lodging in Oberammergau and the 
admission fees to the Play have been 
greatly reduced; also that transportation 
on the German Railways has been cut 
one-third for individual travelers in- 
cluding Oberammergau in their itiner- 
ary, and 60 per cent for groups using 
the special Passion Play trains. The 
same reductions will be granted on 
Rhine steamers. 





On February 9 and 10 the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Arts at 
the University of Denver were hosts for 
the third annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference, held for the teachers, stu- 
dents, and speakers of the elementary 
and junior and senior high schools, of 
the colleges, and of the churches of Col- 
orado and the neighboring states. The 
thirty sessions ranged in subject matter 


Ele- | from debates for high-school and college 


students, voice and diction, and recent 
trends in speech training, to verse speak- 
ing, the telling of heroic and romantic 
tales, and play production for school 
assemblies, little theaters, and churches. 
This is the first time that the conference 
has definitely considered the religious 
drama and pageantry. 











three hundredth anniversary of the in- | 


as in 1930, when 50,000 Americans, and | 


Magazines from India 


Through the courtesy of Sydney J. 
Winfield of New York, we have had the 
privilege of examining a copy of The Il- 
lustrated Weekly of India and The 
Times of India Annual, sent to him by 
a friend, Shiavak P. Mehta of Bombay. 
The British tradition of illustrated 
weekly papers, and of elaborate Christ- 
mas numbers, reaches far beyond Fleet 
Street. The two examples at hand are 
evidence that the most expert of edi- 
torial and illustrative work is done in 
India. The Weekly is a bulky magazine 
of 92 pages, containing news, stories, 
articles, and many pictures, The An- 
nual is filled with interesting material, 
informative and entertaining, on India, 
printed on heavy stock and handsomely 
illustrated. ‘There are numerous four- 
color reproductions of paintings, some of 
them “tipped in” with special mats, and 
the color work extends into the adver- 
tising. ‘The gorgeous oriental coloring 
of such subjects as “A State Procession,” 
“Some Beautiful Indian Birds,” and 
“The Tomb of Shaikh Salim” is bril- 
liantly reproduced. 


Dr. Harold G. Campbell, deputy su- 
perintendent of New York City schools 
and connected with that educational 
system for the greater part of his pro- 
fessional career, became superintendent 
February 1, succeeding Dr. William J. 
O'Shea, who retired at that time. Doc- 
tor O’Shea had been at the head of New 
York’s schools for nearly ten years, and 
his full educational service to the city 
—as teacher, principal, district and as- 
sociate superintendent, and superintend- 
ent—had covered forty-seven years. 
During and after the World War, Doc- 
tor O'Shea was in charge of relief ac- 
tivities. He organized the “Wake-up, 
America” parade in which 30,000 school 
children participated. He directed Lib- 





erty Loan drives in the schools through 
which bonds worth nearly $200,000,000 


work in the schools. He was decorated 
both by France and by Belgium. 


Frank A. Weld, editor of School Exec- 
utives Magazine, and for many years a 
familiar and beloved figure in education- 
al circles, died at the home of his son in 
St. Louis, December 26, 1933. He was 
seventy-five years of age. Early in 1930 
he was forced by ill health to relinquish 
much of his work on the magazine. Be- 
fore engaging in editorial work Doctor 
Weld had served from 1899 to 1919 as 
president of the State Teachers College 
at Moorhead, Minn., and prior to that 
had been a high school principal and su- 
perintendent of schools in Minnesota. 
He was a native of Maine. 


James M. Spinning, formerly princi- 
pal of West High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., has succeeded Dr. Herbert S. Weet 
as superintendent of schools in that city. 
As noted in our issue for September, 
1933, Mr. Spinning was appointed as- 
sistant last year, in order that he might 
familiarize himself with the work of 
the superintendent’s office. Doctor Weet, 
after more than thirty years of service 
to the Rochester schools, retired in De- 
cember, and Mr. Spinning was appoint- 





ed superintendent for a six-year period. 





were sold, and also directed Red Cross. 
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attractive 
story posters 


of children of other lands 


plus book of stories 
and correlations, 
only 20c compiete! 


For use in Health, Geography, 
Social Science 


“GOOD MORNING’ series 
A of 8, beautifully colored 
10 by 13 inch posters, by one 
of America’s foremost illustra- 
tors of children’s books. They 
show Edward of England, Jean 
of Scotland, Ivan of Russia, 
and the children of five other 
lands. Use them as a hand- 
some frieze or individually. 
With the posters comes a 
booklet giving the story of 
each picture plus suggestions 
for correlation. Fill out the 
coupon for this fascinating 
series of posters today, 





| SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 
The Cuaker Octs Company | 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


I am enclosing §............in (stamps) (money), 
for which please mail me.......sets of 8 “Good 
Morning” posters together with the project 
story book. Complete set $.20. 

I would like also the free catalogue leaflet of 
other material. 


Name | 
Positi . 
| Address 


City. DAD cvtsnntinnind 


TI3 


























CONTINENTAL DIVIDE~Seen on Student Tours 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing, mountain campmaintai 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of tual snow,gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. | University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 1 
Dean of the Summer Quarter ( DEPT. T) | 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send nie the bulletias checked below: 
Summer Quarter a 
Susamer Kecreation Bulletin —— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Graduate School Bulleun—— 


Z 


) . . ah 
Street and No. a 
ity and State aon 











SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
JUNE 18 to JULY 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 


Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Art, Music. 


For Bulletin of the 


Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, 








University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 25--July 25 te Aug.31 


Attend one term or both. Combine intensive 
study in mile-high climate with recreational 
opportunities of the Rockies, Graduate School 
and Schools of Liberal Arts, Science, Engi- 
neering, Commerce, Fine Arts. Department 
of Social Work, Over 36 practical courses de- 
signed to meet professional needs of teachers. 
Large, well-trained teaching staff. Com- 
pletely equipped laboratories, Field classes. 
Low railroad rates. For Bulletin, write Dept. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 











oC L OFFER 
KODAK FILMS— oon Next KobaK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 


MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnat Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 


at the prices quoted, or to furnish 


additional information regarding them. 





Subscribe Now for 


March 193 
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Ai Transport Facts. From the “Air- 


GERMAN YOUTH 


Gravep PENMANSHIP 


Movies AND CONDUCT. 


craft Year Book for 1934.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper. 24pp. Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York. | 
IN A CHANGING 
Worip. Eleven Contributions by 
Various Writers. Illustrated. Paper. 
48pp. Terramare Office, Kronen- 
strasse 1, Berlin W 8, Germany. 

FOR CATHOLIC 
Teachers Manual for All | 
Grades. By Rev. Brother Eugene, 
O.S.F., Lit.D. Paper. 80pp. The | 
Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Ohio. 





SCHOOLS. 


(In Series, 
“Motion Pictures and Youth.”) By 
Herbert Blumer, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, University of Chicago. 
Cloth. 271pp. $1.50. The Mac-| 
millan Company, New York. 





Movies, DELINQUENCY, AND CRIME. 


(In Series, “Motion Pictures and 
Youth.”) By Herbert Blumer, Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology, University 


Columbus, | 


(One Year $2.00—Two Years $3.00) 


and Get 


The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
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THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


4933 - 1934 


1 4 OWEN PUMLANENG CO. Daneman & 


| a ry | 





ou Only 20 Cents Additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover 
—size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to. 
use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 
page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. 
The material is new and has not 


for all the grades. 
been previously published. 


Provides 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com. 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
price of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 


—Use This Order Blank—Pay Apr. 5th If More Convenient 


[In. Mar. 34] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


of Chicago, and Philip M. Hauser, | 
Instructor in Sociology, University of | 


Chicago. Cloth. 246pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


tures. A Manual of Motion-Picture 


$1.50. | 


How PPRECIA c- | 
To A ATE Motion Pi The above order totals $ 


‘Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 year, $2.00; 
(1 Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 


a ee a, 


Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


Criticism Prepared for High-School | name hes cies 


Students. (In Series, “Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth.”) By Edgar Dale, 
Research Associate, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State Univer- 


sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 254pp. 
$1.20. The Macmillan Company, | 
New York. | 


| Motion PicTURES AND THE SociaL A7- 


Summer Session, Address | 
lsidor Loeb, Director of Summer Seasion, Room 202 


TITUDES OF CHILDREN. 
“Motion Pictures and Youth.”) by 
Ruth C, Peterson, University of Chi- 
cago, and L. L. Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology, University of Chicago. 
92pp. In Same Volume: THe SoctaL 
CoNDUCT AND Arttirupes oF Movie 
Fans. By Frank K. Shuttleworth, 
Yale University, and Mark A. May, 
Yale University. 147pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


_ SCHOOL IN THE U.S.S.R. Special 
Illustra- | 


Issue of “Voks” Magazine. 
ted. Paper. 172pp. 70c. Published 
by Soviet Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Distributed by Amkniga Corporation, 
258 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| THE Wortp ALMANAC AND Book oF 





Facrs FoR 1934, Edited by Robert 
Hunt Lyman, Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society, Etc. 944pp. 
Paper Covers: 60c (70c West of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh); 
$1.10. 
125 Barclay Street, New York. 


Basy ANIMALS ON THE Farm. A Sup- | 


plementary Reader for Primary | 
Grades. By Kate E. Agnew, Nassau | 
Elementary School, East Orange, | 


N.J., and Margaret Coble, Assistant | 
in Normal School Education, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. Il- | 


lustrated (in Color) by Bernice 

Oehler. Cloth. 159pp. 68c. World 

Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 9) 





(In Series, | 


Cloth: | 
New York World-Telegram, | 


St. or R.D. 


I am enclosing herewith. 


— 


for] 2 years, $3.00. 


which ite I will remit not later than Apr. 5, 1934. 
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State 
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Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed | 


Make applications AT ONCE to insure receiv- | 
ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all | 


necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y 


Subscription Dept. 
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For nature studies, the Dodson-Mumford Collection is the finest, 
most complete in the world. Exact reproductions from nature. 3874 
pictures of birds in natural colors, and thousands of educational pic- 
tures of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects. Fish, Fruit, Shells, But- 
terflies, Eggs, Nests, Ete. Size 7x9 inches. When 1" mounted or 
[ai framed, they beautify the class room. . 
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CONTAINS 


14 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Homan Interest 
Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
and many others, 
Prices—20c per copy 
$1.50 per dozen. 
$13.00 per hundred. 
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Lexington Ave. at 49th St., 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter 
Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firta Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





How many nations were represented 
in the Disarmament Conference that 
met in Washington in 1921?—Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Nine nations were represented at this 
conference, which considered partial dis- 
armament. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan took 
leading parts at the conference. 


Who was called the “Lion of the 
North” ?—Missouri. 


This title was given to Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, who took a 


prominent part in the Thirty Years War, 


1618-1648. The death of this king, 
who was considered the greatest military 
leader of his time, occurred fourteen 
years after the beginning of the war. 
He was slain in battle while leading a 
cavalry charge. 


(1) What state of the United States 
has the largest variation in altitude? 
(2) What is the highest elevation in 
Ireland?—Rhode Island. 

(1) There is the greatest variation in 
altitude in California, ranging from 
Death Valley, 276 feet below sea level, 
to Mount Whitney, 14,496 feet above 
sea level. (2) The highest mountain 
range in Ireland, Macgillicuddy’s Reeks 
in Kerry County, has as its highest peak 
Carrantuohill, 3414 feet. 


(1) Why is Rome called the “Eternal 
City”? (2) How did the “Valley of 
Jehoshaphat” get its name?—Texas. 
(1) Rome sometimes is referred to 
also as “the oft-destroyed but imperish- 
able city.” It has withstood the perils 
of time so long and has been rebuilt so 
often that it has been given such names 
to indicate permanence. (2) The Valley 
of Jehoshaphat is mentioned in the Bible 
(Joel III, 2). There is a tradition, based 
on this Scripture reference, that this 
valley will be the scene of the Last 
Judgment. It is a valley between Jeru- 
salem and the Mount of Olives, formerly 
called the Valley of Kidron. Jehosha- 
phat was one of the kings of Judah. The 
name means “whom Jehovah judges.” 


Why should many people interested in 
social welfare advocate a shifting of 
population from towns and cities to the 
farm when there is already a surplus of 
farm products?—New Jersey. 


It is claimed that a great many more 
people could live on farms where they 
would produce much of their own living 
without materially increasing the vol- 
ume of products placed on the market. 
This shifting of population, it is said, 
would relieve congested cities and im- 
prove their economic status by reducing 
the ranks of the unemployed and de- 
creasing the number of families that 
depend on charity. Result: The entire 
country would enjoy greater prosperity 
and there would be better markets for 
farm products. This theory is supported 
by certain advocates of the “back to the 





land” movement. 
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Our Editorial Lage 


UST as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” So we 
can think of to-day’s children and to-morrow’s 
citizens. In a speech by Robert C. Winthrop, 
made in 1881, he said: “Slavery is but half 
abolished, emancipation is but half completed, 

while millions of freemen with votes in their hands are left 
without education.” ‘We know only too well the impor- 
tance of the educated voter, we fully appreciate the 
benefits of education, and it is imperative that we, the 
men and women who are deeply concerned with educa- 
tional work to-day, continue to hold high the torch. 
Alfred E. Smith made in a public statement the fol- 
lowing remark: “It would not do the State a bit of 
harm if we did not build another mile of road for three 
a I could name dozens of other activities 
that we could get along without. .... But one single 
year that education is neglected can never be brought 
back.” This statement from Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, is full of meaning: “Even in these days 
of tremendously pressing problems, to my mind the most 
important question of all is, What are we going to do 
about our schools? That education should be universal 
goes without saying. By education I mean more than 
the three R’s. I believe that every child should be given 
all the education that he can reasonably absorb. ... . 
It means that everyone in order to have the best chance 
possible for a happy and full life should have every bit 
of education that he can receive and use to advantage.” 


ef 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


T IS worth while to consider the educational situation 

elsewhere. From the Office of Education come the 
following brief statements: In Mexico there are renewed 
activity and plans for more rapid 
development. Guatemala reports 
important centers of learning and 
new rural schools established and 
additional teachers employed. From 
Australia we hear that standards 
of instruction and attendance are 
being maintained. The Irish Free 
State tells us that its educational 
situation is continuing to improve, 
while in New Zealand there have 
been no public, and only a few 















private, schools closed. A report from Chile says that 
although their financial curtailments seem heavy, the 
schools are functioning in much their normal way. The 
Director of Education of South Africa has stated: 
“Though we have been hit by the depression just as much 
as the United States, we have to a large extent spared 
our educational system the shock of the blow.” England 
and Wales, Belgium, Bulgaria, Albania, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Luxembourg, and Switz- 
erland are among the European countries which have 
not allowed their public school systems to be seriously 
affected by these trying times. 


elf 
A PRoGRAM FOR FEDERAL AID 


HE Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid in Edu- 
cation, called by George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has prepared a program for 
federal aid. When this issue of THE INstRUCTOR reaches 
you, detailed information regarding the program will 
be generally familiar. Its success will depend in large 
measure on the support it receives from each and every 
one of us. Since transportation and communication 
bring the people of the nation closer together each year, 
we cannot afford to concern ourselves only with our own 
town or state, for the well-being of a girl or a boy in one 
corner of the land eventually has its effect upon that of 
girls and boys in other parts of the United States as well. 
With a greater amount of leisure time before us, now 
made a reality by the NRA, children can be equipped to 
make good use of it only if they have been given their 
rightful educational opportunities. The importance of 
health instruction is too well-known for discussion. That 
the schools have made an important contribution to cit- 
izenship is indisputable. Yet half 
our cities have reduced or elimi- 
nated at least one service by which 
the schools have contributed to 
health, to the use of leisure, and to 
community life. It is well to re- 
member that saying of Diogenes: 
“The foundation of every state is 
the education of its youth.” 
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HEN first we see this pic- 
ture, we think that it 
must be in Holland, but 

when we look at a map we find that 
Mechlin is a city in Belgium. It is not 
far from the boundary of Holland; 
the people dress much like the Dutch 
and have many of the same customs. 
In the picture we see fisher folk 
who have been unloading fish from 
their boats. Most of the work seems 
to be done, for some of the men are 
resting. They are glad to be home 
again, for all the week they have been 
out fishing. They go out on Monday 
morning, perhaps to the North Sea, 
and there they fish until Friday. 
They must be home for the market on 
Saturday. People come and buy the 
fish right from the boats. Some buy 
them to take home, and others buy 
them to sell in the city square. 
Everything in the picture gives us 








a feeling of ease. The sails hang 
loose on the ropes, and the water in 


QUESTIONS 


Do you think the artist thought 
about this picture very carefully be- 
fore he went to work? What is most 
important in the picture? How did 
the artist show us this? 

How can we tell that the sun is 
thining? If the artist had painted a 
big sun in the sky would that have 
helped as much as bright roof tops 
and sunny walls and soft clouds? 
Why did the artist make the large 
ail of the boat a dark red? 

What is the most important line di- 
fection in the picture? Do the people 
who are standing help to repeat this 
line? What other things help too? 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


THE PICTURE 


the canal is calm. The wet dock tells 
us that it has been raining, though the 
sun is shining now. If we lived in the 
northern part of Belgium, we would 
find that it often rains. When the 
sun does shine, it brings out all the 
color—the red roofs and the warm 
tones in the sides of the houses. 

From this picture we would not 
guess that there is a great deal going 
on in the city. Tucked away among 
the houses are big factories. The canal 
is part of the great industry of the 
city. 

The people who live in this city 
love music and art. If we look in the 
background of the picture we shall see 
a building which is different from all 
the others in shape. This is one of 
the municipal buildings, and if we 
could go inside we would find beauti- 
ful paintings and carvings. In the 
great cathedral are chimes which have 
the most beautiful tones of any in all 
Belgium. 


THE ARTIST 


ECAUSE we have little material on the 

life of Helmut Liesegang, his picture 
must speak for him. Born in Duisburg, 
July 18, 1858, he has given most of his time 
and interest to painting. For nine years, 
from 1877 to 1886, he was a student at the 
Academy of Diisseldorf, later becoming a 
professor there. 


He studied with P. Janssen, E. Dicker, and 
E. Forberg. Liesegang has found his great- 
est inspiration in the landscapes, marines, and 
city streets of Holland and Belgium. He 
knows the lower Rhine and has captured its 
color and life in both painting and etching. 
Judging by his manner of painting in “Fish 
Market in Mechlin,” we conclude that he is 
an impressionist, and finds his greatest satis- 
faction in recording the influence of light, in 
its ever changing moods, on the appearance of 
objects. The composition of the picture is 
interesting. It is painted as by one who knew 
his subject and who enjoyed stating it in 
quick definite strokes. 
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“FisH MARKET IN MECHLIN’—Hetmut LiskGANG 


Instructor oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Mr. Liesegang has used all the col- 
ors that make us think of Belgium 
and Holland. There are grays and 
blues. There are oranges and reds and 
browns. The blue of the costumes is 
a fine contrast for the red roofs. The 
big brown baskets repeat the colors 
of the boats. 

The people and the boats are the 
most important things in this picture. 
The houses, the sky with its sunny | 
clouds, and the water reflecting the 
houses and sky, make a very fine back- 
ground for them. The artist has used 
a great many straight lines in his 
painting. The important ones are 
vertical like the masts, or horizontal 
like the top of the bridge. ; 

Mr. Liesegang finishes his pictures 
very quickly. He uses big brushes 
and a great deal of paint. He planned 
this picture carefully before he went 
to work, and then with brisk strokes 
told us a delightful story about the 
fishermen of Mechlin. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find the answers to these questions: 
Where do Belgian fishermen get their 
fish? Why do the women carry their 
baskets on yokes? Why are there so 
many canals and dikes in Belgium? 

Mr. Liesegang told us about the fish 
market with a picture. Can you tell 
about it in a poem or a play? 

Wouldn’t it be great fun to make a 
wooden boat, and really sail it? 

Paint a picture of the fishermen 
catching their fish. 

Making dolls out of pipe cleaners 
and cotton and then dressing them to 
look like Belgian women and Belgian 
men would be interesting. 
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THE SociAL STuDIES PROGRAM 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director OF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


N THE October 1932 and October 
1933 issues of this magazine, daily 
programs for the primary and inter- 
mediate grades of urban schools were 

presented, and in the February 1934 issue 
you will find programs for rural schools. 

It was emphasized in the articles ac- 
companying these programs that the 
teacher has three types of objectives to 
reach as she develops any content experi- 
ence. These are appreciation and under- 
standing, attitudes and ideals, habits and 
skills. Applying these objectives to the 
social studies program, we can say that it 
is the teacher’s task to see that the children 
gain an understanding and appreciation of 


the social environment (the world of peo-— 


ple) ; that they develop desirable attitudes 
toward social institutions, toward their 
fellow citizens, and toward people of oth- 
er lands; and that they learn to think by 
solving problems. 

In the discussion about methods of 
teaching it was suggested that there are 
four types of learning. ‘These are (1) 
learning to solve problems, (2) acquiring 
a skill, (3) developing appreciation, and 
(4) developing creative power. We feel 
that the main kind of learning to be fos- 
tered in the social studies program is the 
ability to solve problems. This, of course, 
necessitates the skills of gathering and or- 
ganizing information and presenting con- 
clusions to a group. 


SociaAL StupIES OBJECTIVES 


Let us now list in rather more detail the 
objectives which are commonly accepted 
for the social studies program. It will be 
best to group them under two heads— 
generalizations and attitudes. We shall 
leave the third objective mentioned above 
(learning to think by solving problems) 
to be discussed in a subsequent article. The 
skills of gathering and organizing infor- 
mation and presenting conclusions, which 
are developed in the teaching of reading, 
speaking, and writing, will also be dis- 
cussed later. You will note that we are 
not following current practice of con- 
sidering these skills (reading, giving re- 
ports, writing letters, etc.) as a part of the 
objectives of the social studies program. 
They are merely skills for which usage 
is furnished in connection with social 
studies activities. 

The following are examples of generali- 
zations which should be developed:’ 

1. Man was first the slave of nature, 
and to a large extent still is. 


1State of South Dakota, Social Studies Course of 
v for Primary Grades, page 11, 1981. 


2. But man is constantly increasing his 
control over nature. 

3. As man more and more increases his 
control over nature, he does so at the ex- 
pense of his own independence, in the sense 
that people and groups are constantly be- 
coming more interdependent. 

4. Man, in this attempt, has come into 
conflict with groups of men whose inter- 
ests, economic, emotional, dr social, have 
been antagonistic to his. This gave rise to 
great movements of history by which 
groups of men from time to time have at- 
tempted to express their convictions and 
personalities. In these type movements, 
recorded in history, we have the move- 
ments for democracy and for freedom; 
the migratory movements; expansion 
movements; industrial movements; con- 
servation movements; peace movements; 
humanitarian movements; and the move- 
ments for internationalism. 

5. As man has increased his control over 
nature and society, his relationship to oth- 
er men has become more involved; his 
wants have increased; his standards of liv- 
ing have risen through control of material 
wants, the enjoyment of the arts, and the 
practices of moral concepts. 

6. The greatest increase in man’s con- 
trol over nature came with the invention 
of machinery and the establishment of in- 
dustrialism. 

7. With the establishment of indus- 
trialism came the specialization of labor; 
the standardization of machinery and 
products; the concentration of wealth; 
the urbanization of people; and the multi- 
plication of population in various areas. 

Such attitudes as the 
following should be de- 


veloped: 
1. An expectancy of 
accelerated change in 


our social and economic 
world. 

2. A willingness to 
make the fundamental 
re-adjustments which 
are necessary because of 
such changes. 

3. Responsibility for 
carrying on an interde- 
pendent world. 

4. Acceptance of all 
races and nations as part 
of one mankind, there 
being no inferiority or 
superiority. 

5. A respect for the 
rights and opinions of 
others. 


6. Faith in the power of men and wom- 
en to improve themselves and their sur- 
roundings. 


THE CuRRICULUM 


The day of teaching history and geog- 
raphy as subjects is past. Though facts are 
still considered important, almost every- 
one now realizes that they are only a means 
to anend. This end is the ability to solve 
problems of contemporary social life. If 
children are to acquire the ability to solve 
problems they must have abundant prac- 
tice. For this reason the new courses in 
social studies are made up of units, the 
theme of each of which is developed by 
solving certain problems. 

Although there still seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to the content of 
the units, the following list is perhaps 
more widely accepted than any other. For 
convenience, the units are grouped in 
three divisions: community life, geogra- 
phy, history. 

I. Community life. 

A. First grade. 

1. How does the family provide itself 
with the necessities of life (food, 
shelter, clothing, recreation) ? 

a) What does Father do? 

b) What does Mother do? 

c) What can the children do? 
2. How does the family depend upon 
the farm workers for food? 

a) What is produced on diversified 

farms? 


b) What kinds of 


specialized 


farms are there? 
(Continued on page 65) 
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LANTERN LANDS 


By MARY McDONALD 


Pramary SpeciaL TEACHER, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Winner of First Prize, Travel Abroad Group, 1933 Descriptive Contest 


OWARD us down the promenade 
deck came a smiling Chinese boy 
sounding the “visitors off” gong. 
The orchestra played “Auf Wie- 

dersehen”; friendship ribbons of serpentine 
trailed through the air. Last good-bys 
were said and we crowded the rail for final 
glimpses of friends. Slowly the space be- 
tween us and the dock widened; smoothly 
the stern of the ship swung out and away; 
we were off across the Pacific! 

We sailed serenely along the coast; 
Mount Baker reared its majesty to the east; 
I felt a queer pang of loneliness. Here I 
was, getting farther and 
farther away from 
home. I was going to 
mingle with people who 
didn’t speak my lan- 
guage, live my way, 
think my way. The Pa- 
cific seemed much big- 
ger than it had on any 
map. I think the thing 
that bothered me most 
was one of those trivial- 
ities which so often in- 
trude—I couldn’t phone 
home! However, just 
then the lunch gong 
sounded and I didn’t 
waste any more time 
in philosophizing. The 
steward showed me to 
my table, introduced the 
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other guests, and from then on I had no 
time to miss anything. 

Life on shipboard is peculiar unto it- 
self. I had thought that I should do a 
lot of resting and reading and that the land 
part of the trip would hold the “high 
spots.” I was wrong. It was all high spot. 

You read a little; you rest because you're 
ready to; but every day offers so much of 
interest that you’re very glad you are 
sailing westward and that therefore each 
day is 42 minutes longer. The First Off- 
cer will escort you to the bridge where you 
can see. how the ship is guided; the Chief 
Engineer will show you the engine rooms 
and the refrigerating plant; the Steward 
displays the kitchens, storerooms, and ice 
boxes stocked with all imaginable foods. 
Out of a clear sky you will discover an ath- 
letic tendency hidden for years behind a 
pile of notebooks and you will play ping- 
pong with the Weather Bureau men, deck 
tennis with the lad from Edinburgh en 
route to Peiping to work with the Med- 
ical Union, shuffleboard with the English- 
man returning to Bangkok after home 
leave, and ringtoss with the German pro- 
fessor going to Tokyo to lecture at the 
University summer school. Betweenwhiles 
you will walk the deck looking for whales, 
or with the “crowd” congregate in some 
stateroom discussing everything from 
whippet racing to technocracy. Your ap- 
petite increases; sleep is more refreshing; 
you become alert physically and mentally. 

These last years have been trying ones 
for all of us and the complete release from 
worry and strain which an ocean trip gives 
is most potent medicine. You are, as it 
were, on another planet. You are cut 
adrift from the depression and its atten- 
dant ills. You are no longer embroiled in 
the turmoil and rush of daily life. You 
can’t take any short cut and “get there 
quicker.” The unchanging ocean sur- 
rounds you and gradually works its will 
upon you, and you find yourself acquiring 
a peace and tranquillity of mind that have 
long been strangers. 

From my Log: 

“To-day is Thursday and to-morrow 
will be Saturday because we are crossing 
the International Date Line. Mrs. B—— 
complained to-day that she wasn’t getting 
any of the thrills she had expected. Never 
once had she been forced to chase elusive 
belongings over a shaking dresser; never 
once had she started for one .door and 
reached another; never once had she had a 
chance to develop a rolling gait. The voy- 
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age had been too smooth! The Mate prom- 
ised her a typhoon around Manila, but she 
was still disgruntled.” 

“The Aleutians were on the horizon to- 
day; everyone was excited—the first sight 
of land since we left Victoria... At first 
gray mounds against the sky, as we neared 
them they resembled nothing so much as 
huge chocolate sundaes, rising from the 
blue dish of the ocean. We picked out 
likely skiing spots, discussed the feasibility 
of being a hermit on an Aleutian (decid- 
ing against it), and finally watched the 
islands fade away into the distance. No 
more land until Japan.” 


+ + + + 


It seemed as if we had just gone to sleep 
when the stewardess came to awaken us. 
But it was really 4:30. The Japanese come 
on board at sunrise for medical and immi- 
gration inspection, and sunrise is early in 
June. We stood sleepily in line, facing the 
doctors, and answered to our names. Then 
we had coffee on deck while awaiting our 
turn with the immigration inspectors. 
When all passports had been stamped, the 
ship was free to dock. 

Yokohama has changed considerably 
since I first read of it in my geography. It 
is a modern city, with tramcars, motors, 
tall buildings, paved streets, neon lightings. 
Mingled with these, the narrow flagged 
alleys, shuttered tea houses, innumerable 
rickshaws, and heterogeneous costumes 
produce an indescribable effect. We drove, 
that first morning, out to Kamakura, to 
see the marvelous statue of Buddha. Along 
the old road of the Shoguns, now a paved 
highway, we went; through little villages 
whose sidewalk stores lured us with hints 
of treasures within, and past rice paddies 
where coolies were ankle-deep in mud 
transplanting the rice shoots, until we 
reached the park where the Daibutsu is 
enthroned. Whatever one’s religion, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the statue. 
The god’s expression radiates peace and be- 
nignity. On this particular day about 
five hundred school children were lunch- 
ing in the park. Japan goes in strongly for 

€ progressive in education and many 
times during our stay we met groups of 
children learning through direct contact 
the many angles of their country’s life. 

Kobe was the next port of call. Here we 
had our first Japanese dinner. Kikisui’s 
is conceded to be the most beautiful tea 
house in the world. We left our shoes with 
the shoe watchman, who gave us slippers to 
wear. These too had to be left outside the 
door of our supper room, which was up a 
flight of steps overlooking a fragrant gar- 
den. A miniature lake silvered below us. 
A boat was moored at its edge and a stone 
crane perched, ever watching his reflection. 
Our waitress first arranged mats and elbow 
rests for us. She stirred the charcoal fire 
in the little round stove which fitted into 
the low cooking table and began to prepare 
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A JaPaNese GARDEN OF CHARACTERISTIC BEAUTY 


our dinner. We were 9" UY 
having beef sukiyaki. Ts 
Lean strips of beef, \ 
bamboo shoots, pounded 


rice, and various vege- 
tables are cooked togeth- 
er, dipped into beaten 
egg, and piled upon rice. 
It tastes better than it 
sounds. Then we had 
salad of pickled radish, 
bamboo, and seaweeds. 
Me-san_ practiced her 
English on us, admired 
intensely my red hair, 
sang, and, with an eye 
to business, sold us pic- 
tures of the tea house. 
She came to the gate 
with us, waving good- 
by as to old friends. 

When we awoke next morning we were 
sailing through the Inland Sea. Naviga- 
tion here is very difficult; the government 
insists upon a Japanese pilot. Land was so 
close that it seemed as if we could touch it 
by merely extending our hands. Island 
after island passed by us, all seen through 
that fairyland haze which lends such magic 
to the Japanese landscape. Silvery gray 
fishing villages nestled against the cliffs; 
rice terraces, feathery bamboos, tea fields, 
lacquered torii glistening in the sun, came 
and went. Occasionally modernity in- 
truded where trolley lines paralleled the 
shores. Lunch was served on deck that we 
might miss none of the beauty. Finally 
we passed through the Narrows; our pilot 
left us, and we were off for the open sea— 
and China! 

We were due in Shanghai at eight in the 
morning, but it’ was around four when I 
decided I -couldn’t wait any longer. I got 
up and leaned through the porthole. The 


(Continued on page 68) 
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[. Introduction. 
A. On a windy day, ask 
these questions. 

1. What do you hear? 

2. What is the wind? 

3. What is making it 

blow? 

4. From where does it 

come? 

5. Where does it go? 
B. Allow the children to 
answer these questions 
orally, as best they can. 
C. After the free period, 
put the following an- 
swers on the blackboard. 

1. Wind is moving air. 

2. Heat and cold make 

it move. 

3. The wind comes 

from the equator. 

4. It goes to the poles. 
D. Discuss these answers 
somewhat as follows. 


Mary said that wind was 
air. Yes, it is, but it is moving 
air. If the water in this vase 
were running down a hill it 
would be called a stream. Just 
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GIVE below a summary of 
this section and of helpful 
material elsewhere in this issue. 


+ 


Arithmetic and Handwriting— 

Articles involving these subjects 
are on pages 19, 21, 26, and 30, 
with two items on page 54. 


+ 


Art and Handcraft— 

Dealing with art are the cover 
picture, miniatures, picture study, 
and Plates I-IV of the Picture Sec- 
tion. Handcraft includes sugges- 
tions on pages 19, 20, 21, 24-25, 
26, 27, 29, 31, and a brief article on 
page 30. 

a 


Elementary Science— 

There are two units, pages 18 and 
45; a pantomime on page 22; seat- 
work on page 26; nature study sto- 
ries on page 32; Plate II; and a 
brief item on page 53. 


+ 


Health and Physical Education— 

Don’t overlook “The Teacher’s 
Own Page,” page 52. There are al- 
so items on page 53 and 54. 


xe 


Language and Literature— 

Seatwork exercises involving |an- 
guage are on page 26; page 30 has 
an article; and there is material on 
pages 19, 20, and 31. 


Program Material— 

On pages 22-23 are a panto- 
mime, a song, recitations, and a 
toy orchestra number. Useful al- 
so are the pageant and song found 
on pages 46-47. 


ls 


Reading and Spelling— 

The teaching of reading is dis- 
cussed on page 28. Reading mate- 
rials are found on pages .13, 20, 
26, 31, and 32. There are two 
short articles, one on page 53 and 
one on page 54. 


+ 


Social Studies— 

There are “The Social Studies 
Program,” page 15; and the follow- 
ing materials: the cover; units, 
pages 18, 20, 31, and 45; articles, 
pages 24-25, and 27; handcraft, 
page 21; seatwork, page 26; a pag- 
eant, page 46; and Plates I-IV. 

xe 


Tests and Seatwork— 

Activities and questions to answer 
are included on pages 13 and 32. 
Seatwork exercises are given on 
pages 26 and 30, and there are two 
items on page 53. 

+ 
Units— 

There are the following units; 
page 18, the wind; page 20, Hol- 
land; page 31, an airport; and 
page 45, cheese. 





5. “Come, Little Leaves.” 
6. Others the children 
may. find. 

V. Songs about the wind. 
1. “Who Has Seen the 


Wind?” 
Jolly, Jolly 


2. “The 
Wind.” 
3. “Autumn Winds.” 
4. “Come, Little Leaves.” 
(Note: Consult the mv- 
sic teacher for these songs 
and others.) 
VI. Handwork. 
A. A kite contest. 
1. Children bring ma- 
terials for kites. 


a) What? 








A STuDY OF THE WIND 


By ANNAS MISKELL 


TeacHer, SECOND Grape, Bic Lake Warp ScHoor, Bic Lake, Texas 


b) How much? 
2. Boys make kites. 
a) How many? 
b) How large? 
c) What colors? 
3. Girls decorate kites. 
a) Make cut-outs of 
flowers, birds, etc. 
b) Draw and color 
free-hand _decora- 
tions on kites. 














as we call moving water a stream, so also we 
call moving air wind. 

Ann, stand over there against the radiator. 
Why did you move? Was it hot there? The 
earth, you know, is like a huge ball. (Use 
globe.) Around the central part of the earth, 
where the sun shines hottest, the air gets so 
warm that it rises and moves toward either end 
of the earth, or the North and South Poles. 
Of course the air gets cold up there, so it comes 
back again. The reason it doesn’t go straight 
north and south is because it has to cross oceans, 
mountains, deserts, and all kinds of places; so 
it chooses the best paths.) 

Il. Works of the wind. 
A. Two big jobs. 
1. Brings clouds. 
2. Scatters seeds, 
B. Other jobs (children’s suggestions). 
(Note: Bring out the fact that every- 
one and everything has a big job or two, 


but may do others. Let children give ten 
or more jobs of the wind; write all on the 
blackboard for copy work.) 
UL. Stories about the wind. 
A. Those read or told by the teacher. 
1. “Aeolus and the Bag of Winds.” 
2. “The Black Horseman.” 
3. “Kite Contests in Japan.” 
B. Those read or told by children. 
1. “The Sun and the Wind.” 
2. “The Works of the Wind” (Do 
and Learn Readers, Book Two). 
3. “The Kite Contest” (Do and 
Learn Readers, Book Two). 
4. Any others they may find. 
IV. Poems to memorize. 
1. “The Wind.” 
2. “Windy Nights.” 
3. “Who Has Seen the Wind?” 
4. “Never Mind March.” 


4. Elect judges to find: 
a) The prettiest kite. 
b) Which flies farthest. 
c) Which stays up longest. 
5. Prizes. given. 
B. Kite booklets. 
1. Children make kite-shaped booklets 
of construction paper backs and note- 
book paper pages. 
2. Copy in the booklet: 
a) Outline of the project. 
b) Questions. 
c) Songs. 
d) Poems. 
e) Stories. 
3. Decorate booklet backs. 
a) Magazine pictures illustrating 
work of the wind. 
b) Free-hand illustrations. 
VII. Give program on “The Wind.” 
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Our DutcH MoTION PIcTuRE 


By ARLINE E. HUNSICKER 


TEACHER, Grave 3A, BrooxsipeE ScHOoL, BLOOMFIELD, New JERSEY 


UR class had studied about Hol- 
land. When it came time for 
us to entertain in assembly, the 
thought occurred that we 

might show what we had learned about 
Holland. How to accomplish this in the 
most interesting way was our problem. 
After a short discussion, one of the chil- 
dren suggested that we make a motion pic- 
ture. 

We could use for our picture the stage 
which we had made for puppet shows. 
“Let’s make the picture a ‘talkie,’ ” one 
child said. I had read to the class a story 
of Holland which brought out so many 
Dutch customs and habits that we decided 
to use it for our motion picture. 

First we outlined on the blackboard the 
main points of the story. In this way we 
discovered how many pictures were need- 
ed. We measured the opening of our 
stage. A boy divided a long roll of brown 
wrapping paper into even divisions. On 
the available tables, which we pulled to- 





gether in the rear of the room, we laid the 
unrolled wrapping. paper. Now we were 
ready to begin. 

In drawing class each child drew his 
conception of the first main point listed in 
our outline. The best representation was 
selected. The child whose sketch was 
chosen went to the tables and with black- 
board chalk drew his picture in the first 
division of the wrapping paper. The 
chalk made it possible to easily erase any 
lines not wanted. As soon as the picture 
was completed in chalk, the child colored 
it with crayons, using heavy, short, up- 
and-down strokes. 

All but two of the pictures were made 
by different pupils. The drawing was not 
done solely in drawing class. The children 
whose sketches had been chosen kept 
them in their desks and worked on them 
when they had free time. 

After all the pictures had been drawn 
on the wrapping paper, we fastened a 
window-shade rod on each end with 
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thumb tacks, and rolled the paper on the 
rod at the end of the series of pictures. 

Our next problem was how to make our 
picture a “talkie.” We decided to pretend 
that the characters in the pictures were 
talking. On the rear of each picture I 
wrote the dialogue of the story as the class 
dictated it. This was done in English 
class, two children holding the pictures 
against the blackboard as I wrote. When 
the “movie” was finished, we tried it out. 
After a little practice, we were ready for 
our entertainment. 

Two boys, on either side of the stage, 
held the roll of pictures. One unwound 
the paper, the other wound it. The char- 
acters stood at the back of the stage, and 
read the dialogue as the pictures moved. 
Certain gaps in the story that needed ex- 
tra explanation were filled in by children 
dressed in Dutch costumes. Children 


wearing tulip costumes concluded the pro- 
gram with a tulip song. Below are shown 
two sections of the pictured story. 
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A Strupy oF HOLLAND 


By CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 


Carric TEACHER, SECOND Grave, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


OES the activity program give opportunity for growth 
in subject matter as well as in character building? In 
the following record I have tried to show that while 
this method gives an excellent opportunity to pro- 

mote initiative, co-operation, perseverance, generosity, and self- 
control, it also provides a situation which generates interest and 
serves as a basis for teaching the tool subjects. 
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ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS 


KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, SKILLS, AND Haprrs EMPHASIZED 





Group discussion, stimulated by the reading of a Dutch 
story, led to a trip to the Children’s Museum at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, to see a Dutch miniature village. The class observed the 
Dutch costumes on the dolls, the built-in beds, the furniture, 
Dutch oven, rag rugs, pieced quilts, Dutch lamps and candles, 
the spinning wheel, and several beautiful Dutch pictures. 


Close observation and a spirit of inquiring and questioning 


were stressed. Each child had something definite to look for. , 


The things observed led to some individual study and reporting. 
The children gained ideas for the Dutch house which they 
planned to build. 

Among the habits emphasized were: taking turns in asking 
questions, giving everyone a chance to see, and speaking softly 
although bubbling over with enthusiasm. The children kept 
pretty well to the task in hand, although they were much inter- 
ested in other parts of the museum. 





A story about the excursion was dictated for our school paper, 
which is published every month by the second grade. 

A letter was dictated and sent to the director of the Children’s 
Museum. Oral talks on the trip were given to children in an- 
other grade. Reports were made on library reading. 

The dictated stories and letters were written on the black- 


board by the teacher. 


In the talks and reports, information on the following topics 
was stressed: home life, house boats, canals, ice boats, storks, 
tulips, vegetable gardens, fishing, Edam cheese, and social cus- 
toms. 

Using clear, complete statements in expressing ideas, and ob- 
serving correct form in writing stories, letters, and newspaper re- 
ports were stressed. The vocabulary was enlarged and enriched. 





A special talk on Dutch life was given to the children by a 
high school student who had spent his summer vacation in Hol- 
land. He talked and answered questions for an hour, illustrating 
his talk with a large number of pictures he had taken of Dutch 
people and their activities. He showed a number of Dutch coins, 
wooden shoes, and other interesting things. He drew pictures 
on the blackboard showing how the canals and dikes were built, 
and also drew a large windmill with a small house attached to it. 


This talk helped establish essential characteristics of the Dutch 
people. The children were stimulated to read more. The de- 
tailed information about the way Dutch people struggle with 
the sea, build their windmills and boats, trim their trees, make 
their gardens, and do their marketing created a desire in the 
children to build a Dutch home. 

Much reading on these subjects developed skill in: compre- 
hension; use of index, table of contents, and chapter headings; 
gathering information; verifying opinions; answering definite 
questions (one of the children brought Van Loon’s Geography 
to school to verify a statement about dikes) ; and skimming for 
specific details. (The average score for the class in the Stanford 


. Achievement Test is 35.) 





A map of Holland (three by four feet) was drawn with 
colored crayons on wrapping paper spread on the floor. When 
completed, it was placed on the bulletin board. 


Interest was developed in finding places on the map, eg. 
Amsterdam, The Hague, North Sea, Zuyder Zee, and Rotter- 
dam. Definite associations were built up. 

The pupils gained skill in reading maps. They compared the 
size of Holland with that of the United States. 





The children constructed a windmill (twelve by four by five 
feet) with house (five by six by eight feet) attached. Other 
construction activities were building the chimney for the fire- 
place (two by three by four feet), making furniture, window 
boxes, and tulips for window boxes, making a milk cart and 
large dog, making a sailboat for marketing vegetables, modeling 
and painting clay vegetables, and building the market place. 





The making of the Dutch home helped the children to feel 
the need of getting information from various fields, and to learn 
how to use the facts, ideas, and materials needed in the solution 
of their problems. The need for a knowledge of arithmetic was 
emphasized. 

Unselfishness developed through sharing tools and work. The 
pupils realized the necessity of careful planning before and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Toy WINDMILL 


By LILLIAN HAMAN 


21 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, MARVIN Park ScHOOL, OVERLAND, Missouri 


HE materials required in making 
the windmill are: one banana or 
bean crate, One wooden cheese 
box, thirty lollipop sticks, fif- 

teen flat sticks, four boards, each 2 feet 
long and 4 inches wide, one circular board 
with a diameter 2 inches larger than the 
top of the cheese box, some cellophane, 
mall strips of thin leather, one broom 
handle 2 feet long, paint, a coping saw, 
thumb tacks, nails, a hammer and a drill. 
In the cheese box, which was used for 
the lower part of the windmill, an open- 
ing was cut for a door. The piece cut out 
formed the door, which was hung on 
nges made of leather strips. In the same 


manner windows were cut out. Cello- 
phane was used for the glass and the cut- 
out wood for shutters, which were put 
on with leather hinges. For fastening 
on hinges and hanging the door and win- 
dows, thumb tacks proved more success- 
ful than fine tacks or nails. 

The circular board was nailed to the top 
of the cheese box. The crate was inverted 
and placed on the board, to mark its loca- 
tion. It was removed, and about one inch 
and a half from the marks small holes were 
drilled for the lollipop sticks, which made 
the railing. Wire or reed may be woven 
around these sticks. The flat sticks were 
nailed from the extended board down to 


the side of the cheese box, thus forming 
supports. 

The arms of the windmill were made 
from the four boards, nailed together 
loosely enough to revolve on a large nail. 
The nail was put into one end of the 
broom handle, and the other end of the 
handle was nailed to the top of the crate. 

The children chose orange .and brown 
paint for the windmill. The curtains were 
white with blue borders. Tables, chairs, 
and a fireplace were made of cardboard, 
using the sixteen-square method, and 
placed inside the cheese box for the living 
quarters of the keeper.. A family of Dutch 
dolls was put on the lawn. 











Spring Is Here 


By Lettie C. VanDerveer 
and Marian R. Woolley 


A PANTOMIME FoR Grapes 1, 2, or 3 


This pantomime is given against a back- 
ground of bare branches, with bits of 
green crépe paper, like new buds, clinging 
here and there. A strip of artificial green 
grass is placed on the floor. 

The Narrator stands at one side near 
the stage, and ‘at right of stage the Earth 
Mother sits on a rude throne of brown 
rocks (boxes), enveloped in a long gray 
hooded cape. At left, old Winter is seat- 
ed on a pile of stones (brown-covered 
boxes). His snowy (cotton) hair, topped 
with a wide-brimmed peaked hat, falls 
to his shoulders. He wears a long gray 
cloak and leans on a heavy stick. 

As the Narrator speaks of them, Earth 
Mother and Winter suit their actions to 
the words soundlessly, picking up bits of 
fallen snow (cotton) and so on. Spring’s 
Messenger also pantomimes. 

NARRATOR— 

The Earth Mother rose from her rocky 

brown throne, 

And gazed on the hills that she claimed 

for her own: 

Drew back from her face her wide veil 

of dull gray, 

And motioned to Winter to vanish 

away. 


“Good-by!” she said gently, “old Win- 
ter, my dear, 

A soft murmur tells me that Spring is 
quite near, 

So gather your snowflakes and icicles, 
too, 

I'll call you again when I really need 


” 


you. 


Old Winter arose with a courteous bow; 

“My dear, I'll be gone in a twinkling 
now, 

I'll just get together my frost and my 
sleet, 

And leave your earth looking quite 
cleared up and neat.” 


He picked up a few bits of late-fallen 
snow 

And icicles hung in a long lacy row; 

Wrapped round him his mantle of chill 
wintry gray, 

And, waving his hand, quickly sped on 
his way. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Windmill 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


The windmill’s arms go up and drop— 
He acts just like a traffic cop! 

Perhaps the winds don’t blow him so, 

It may be that he tells them go, 

Or stop, and has them wait, right there, 
In broad, blue avenues of air! 


Spring’s Herald 
By Mabel Niedermeyer 


“IT wonder,” said the Crocus Bulb, 
“If it is time to grow: 

It seems I’ve slept a long, long time 
Here in the ground below.” 


“I’m ready, too,” said Daffodil, 
“To reach up toward the sun. 
Come, let us go together— 
To go in two’s is fun.” 


“You’d better wait and let me see,” 
The Pussy Willow said, 

“If it is warm enough for you 
To venture on ahead. 


“You’re much too frail to take the risk, 
While I’ve a suit of fur; 

If I should find that spring’s returned 
I'll send you word to stir.” 





So Pussy climbed out on his branch, 
And then one bright spring day, 

“Come up, the world’s expecting you,” 
He telegraphed their way. 


Tulips 
By Mollie B. Herman 


Red and yellow tulips 
Standing up so straight 

Brighten up the pathway, 
Leading to the gate. 

And when breezes kiss them, 
Gracefully they sway, 

Happy in the sunshine, 
Always looking gay. 


Signs of Spring 
By Mabel Niedermeyer 


Tops are whirling, 
Kites are swirling 

In the windy sky; 
Hoops are rolling, 
Children strolling; 

Surely spring is nigh. 
Brooks are flowing, 
Grasses growing, 

Birds are nesting, too; 
Buds are breaking, 
Flowers awak’ning; 

Spring’s come back to you! 


SPRING IS HERE 





Spring 


sent a 


mes - sen - ger 


O - ver the 


hill; A 





warm lit - tle 


breeze chased 


the win - ter’s_ chill. He 





called to the 


birds and the 


brooks and the _ flow’rs, ‘‘Wake 





up! Spring is com 


- ing 


hours.” 


with shin - ing 
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Marcy WIND 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Far up the street and rounda- bout, Whis - tling 








_ shrill ona tune that’s gay, And while he goes you hear him shout,“Young A- pril’s onthe way!” 
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DRAWING HOLLAND SCENES 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N HOLLAND to-day, most of the 
children dress like American girls 
and boys. When you look in the 
shop windows there you see sweaters 

like John’s. You see dresses like Mary’s. 
In several fishing villages, however, 
you can see children wearing wooden 
shoes. Sometimes the shoes are painted 
black. Sometimes they are yellow. The 
children often wear black caps for every 
day. On Sundays and holidays girls wear 
white lace caps. Sometimes the white 
caps are worn on top of the black ones. 
In these villages the girls wear aprons and 
the boys wear wide trousers, Perhaps 


you would like to draw pictures of chil- 
dren dressed like this. 

In the three upper pictures on this 
page you see front views, side views, and 
back views of children. You also see 
front and side views of geese. Children 
and geese are really very easy to draw. 

You will like to choose your own colors 
for some of your pictures. Try this color 
scheme for one. 

White for the girl’s cap and apron, and 
for the geese. 

Yellow or orange for the shoes and hair 
of the children, and for the feet and bills 
of the geese. 


Red, blue, and green for the rest of the 
picture. (Little houses, tulips, and wind- 
mills will help to make it interesting.) 

On this page, there is one picture of 
tulips. I suppose there is no flower which 
the people of Holland love more than 
tulips. You can make an original com- 
position by arranging the flowers and 
leaves in different positions. You might 
even draw them growing in a flowerpot 
if you liked, or draw a girl carrying 3 
flowerpot full of tulips. 

The children of Holland are fond of 


their geese. In one picture I have shows 
(Continued on page 67) 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Teacner, Rupp ScHoor, Pixe County, Missouri 
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Drawing Exercises 


Draw a picture for each of the following 
rhymes. 


1. The clouds are blowing across the sky, 
As the old March wind goes flying by. 


2. The wind is bending the old oak tree, 
And pulling my kite away from me. 





A Missing Word Game 


Put the right word in each sentence. The 
words you need are below the sentences. 


1. The north wind brings the ______. 
2. The south wind is the ___..____. wind. 
3. The wind blows the _ in the sky. 
4. In Holland the wind turns the _.._____. 
5. The wind blows the _____. on the sea. 


warmest clouds snow sailboats windmills 


Missing Number Verses 
Put the right number in each verse. 


1. Eight big kites were flying 
In the air so blue; 
The wind blew six away; 
Then there were only _______. 


2. Two long arms up, 
Two long arms down; 


Di ihe arms has the windmill, 


That turn round and round. 


3. Nine little sailboats 
On the sea I’ve seen; 
Four more are coming; 











Direction Exercises 


Fill the blank in each sentence with the right 
word: north, south, east, or west. 


1. When the wind blows from the west, 
>; | oe © wind. 

2. When the wind blows toward the south, 
1) a oe wind. 


4. The west wind blows toward the _______. 





A Language Exercise 


Fill the following blanks with blow, blew, or 
blown. 


1. The wind __ Jane’s kite away. 
2. The wind has the leaves 
off the old maple tree. 
3. The wind will the clouds 
across the sky. 
_ S|. Ee !” 
§. The wind _____ the little sailboat 
to the shore. 
6. Ihave bubbles in the air. 
7. The wind __ the hat 
off the man’s head and into the river. 


8. The wind has 
9. The cold wind 
10. The wind has - 


the paper away. 
from the north. 
the tree down. 
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VISITING THE MARKET—AN EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WitmMIncToN, DELAWARE 


HE second-grade children in our 
school were studying the com- 
munity in which they lived. The 
activity had grown out of a dis- 

cussion one morning about the block 
houses they had made and some ships that 
two of the boys had built of a strip of 
wood. 
There had been trips to the business sec- 
tion and the Marine Terminal. The chil- 
dren had gained a general idea of the size 
of their city, the location of some of the 
important buildings, and the industries 
that made their city a big place. A large 
map had been made on the floor showing 
the principal streets, the Delaware River, 
Christiana Creek, and the Brandywine. 
Information was being gathered and or- 
ganized. The teacher made very clear and 
colorful reading charts which carried all 
the important facts the children had dis- 
covered on each subject. Théy had vis- 
ited the City Hall, the post office, the fire 
department. 

Then one morning Susan said, “I think 
we ought to visit the market. I went 
shopping with Mother on Saturday and 
saw where all the vegetables and chickens 
come from. They have flowers and dogs 
to see at the market too.” This aroused the 
children’s interest, for, though they had 
all been down King Street and seen the 
famous King Street market, still it had not 
been for the gathering of information. If 
they went to market now, it would be to 
find out where food comes from, how it is 
sold, and where are the best places to buy. 

One child asked, “Why do we have a 
market and stores too? I don’t see how 
they sell everything.” Then we talked 
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AFTER THE SECOND Grape Hap VistTED THE MARKET, 
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about fresh and canned 
fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and fish. John had had 
a vegetable garden dur- 
ing the summer and sold 
his radishes and toma- 
toes to his mother. Ann 
had spent the summer at 
a fishing village and was 
familiar with bringing 
in the catch and pack- 
ing the fish for city use. 
Other children remem- 
bered the dairy store 
they had had in first 
grade. 

Visiting the market 
might logically have fol- 
lowed visiting the Ma- 
rine Terminal, where the children had seen 
large cargoes of foods being brought in 
from different parts of the world, but at 
that time the ships and boats and the traf- 
fic system of the city had interested them 
most. Now they were keenly interested 
in going to market. 

Giving way to this interest without 
proper preparation would mean a pleasant 
experience, but not an educational one. 
Trips can be very vitalizing if they are 
carefully organized, if the purposes are 
definite, and if points seen and things un- 
derstood are checked up after the class has 
returned. We appreciate best and under- 
stand most fully those things that we can 
see, feel, hear, and smell. Certainly little 
children can best gain their knowledge 
first-hand. To read about markets and 
to play market is worth while, but actu- 
ally to go to a market and buy vegetables, 

to make your own selec- 

tion, to see what hap- 

ay pens to a quarter when 

) you make a five-cent 

purchase and the change 

comes back to you, is 

most educational. It is 
education, 

The children wrote 
the following questions 
which they wished to 
have answered by their 
actual trip to a local 
market. 

1. Where do the 


farmers live who bring 


foods to market? 


2. How do they 
a keep the food clean and 
= fresh? 


3. How can we tell 
the price of things? 


A SCENE AT THE MaRINE TERMINAL 





4. Do the farmers sell to the stores? Do 
they buy from the stores? 

5. How many different kinds of things 
can you buy at the market? 

6. What happens to the things they 
don’t sell? 

7. Is it cheaper to buy things at the 
market? 

The day before this trip to the market, 
two of the second-grade children came 
to me with this invitation: “Our class is 
going to market to-morrow morning and 
we want you to go with us. When we get 
back from market we want to make pic- 
tures of what we have seen. Wouldn’t it 
be fun to have some clay? We will want 
to model vegetables and fruits for our own 
store that we have.” 

I looked at my program and found 
that it would be possible for me to go if I 
rearranged my classes. I felt it important 
that I go, for it offered a way for me to 
become part of the children’s educational 
adventure. I, too, would be discovering 
some important facts about my commu- 
nity, and when it came time to discuss 
these findings, to interpret them with 
pencils, crayons, paint, or clay, I could 
talk and work more intelligently with the 
children. There would be the advantage, 
too, of their feeling that I was one of 
them. 

The trip proved to be rich in experi- 
ence. The children went not only to 
the open-air King Street market, which 
stretches some five blocks, but also to the 
warehouses, where they saw food that had 
been shipped in by rail and boat. Of 
course the market was more colorful. 
Every stall was a picture, some rivaling 
those Dutch and French paintings which 


so faithfully record the color and texture 
(Continued on page 64) 





N THE October 1932 issue of THE 
Instructor, I described a daily pro- 
gram in my article, “A Primary Pro- 
gram.” I shall now try to show how 

to develop the mechanics of reading with 
such a daily program. You may think 
that some of the suggestions are too ex- 
treme, but we have found that they work 
in a typical school system. Some schools 
will be able to follow the procedure we 
recommend. Others will be able to go only 
part way. We suggest that the teacher 
keep the suggested procedure in mind and 
adapt it to her own situation as far as pos- 
sible. 

Let us remember that the main objec- 
tive of the primary grades is to develop 
well-rounded children. We must provide 
a rich environment for the child so that 
he may have varied experiences. These 
experiences will be of three kinds, as de- 
scribed in the article mentioned above: 
social studies, natural science, and prep- 
aration for leisure. We think that the 
social-studies unit furnishes the most val- 
uable content for developing reading 
readiness and reading skills. The teacher 
will so guide the children in their social- 
studies experiences that they will learn to 
read. 

The problem of developing reading 
skills divides itself into two phases: (a) 
developing reading readiness, and (b) in- 
troducing reading and developing the 
necessary skills. Let us now consider the 
first phase of the problem. 

Before any child learns to read, no mat- 
ter what method is used, he must have 
reading readiness. The Association for 
Childhood Education has found that near- 
ly all children who do not learn to read fail 
because they are not ready to start. 
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DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 
IN-THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Drrector oF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
Apams STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMosA, COLORADO 





EN and how should chil- 

dren learn to read? Does 
an activity program help them? 
Mr. Townsend has a background 
of practical experience for his 
discussion of these problems. 
“polslebebeedeiebeleietedebebeinieiebeivininieieteie ie 


No child should be allowed to try to 
read until he has been checked to see 
whether he has the required abilities. We 
check each child on twenty-seven differ- 
ent abilities, but shorter lists would be 
helpful also. The following list by W. S. 
Gray is a good one to follow. 

1. Wide experience relating to the 
things about which children will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the use of 
ideas. 

3. A sufficient command of simple 
English sentences to enable pupils to speak 
with ease and freedom. 

4. A speaking vocabulary wider than 
that of beginning books in reading. 

5. Accurate habits of enunciation and 
pronunciation. 

6. A genuine desire to read. 

7. A mental age of six years or above. 
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READING IN THE Lrprary CORNER 


In our demonstration school we found 
that with a group of thirty children who 
had never been to school it took approx- 
imately a month to check the abilities 
mentioned above. If the children had at- 
tended kindergarten, most of this work 
could have been done there. We found 
that with a picked group of children, 
twenty-eight of approximately six years 
of age, there were about eight who did 
not show evidence of reading readiness. 
With a normal group of English-speaking 
children we think that there will always 
be at least one third of non-kindergarten, 
first-grade children who should not be 
taught to read when they enter school. 
With proper kindergarten training there 
should not be such a large proportion. We ' 
feel that a teacher who starts to teach im- 
mature children to read is making a seri- 
ous mistake. 

In large schools in California, whenever 
possible, the children who are not ready to 
read are organized into separate classes, 
which are called “Junior Primary.” In 
most schools, however, these children will 
have to be provided for in a regular first 
grade. 

We recommend the following daily 
program for use in the kindergarten and 
for pre-reading experiences in the first 
grade. In the morning, free play, work, 
and conversation, forty-five minutes; 
social-studies unit, sixty minutes; play 
(outdoors), fifteen minutes; milk and 
rest, thirty minutes; literature activities, 
sixty minutes. In the afternoon, social- 
studies unit, sixty minutes; language- 
expression activities, thirty minutes; 
music and rhythms, thirty minutes. 

We feel strongly that in the past, kin- 
dergarten and first-grade procedures have 
been weak because not enough content 
experiences have been furnished for the 
child. For this reason, we have allowed 
one hundred and twenty minutes for the 
social-studies unit. The life experiences 
»f the child in this unit will furnish a 
background for purposeful reading. 

When one group is ready to begin read- 
ing, the children spend thirty minutes 
having chart drill and fifteen minutes in 
work-type reading, while the non-readers 
have varied activities. During the rest of 
the day, except for part of the literature 
period, both groups work together. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR MARCH 


By RALPH AVERY 
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read- Note: As blackboard decorations, these are prepared solely for the teacher’s use. In making 
the enlargements it will be helpful to divide the pictures into squares, and draw the 
same number of squares on the blackboard in the desired size. Then sketch each 
drawing in the same relation to construction lines as in the small drawing. 
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Find the Answers 


How can children gain a general 
knowledge of winds? (See p. 18) 


How can a class make its motion 
picture talk? (See p. 19) 
A study of what country offers 
lessons in thrift, neatness, and per- 
severance? (See p. 20) 
How can a windmill be made of 
discarded material? (See p. 21) 


When should a child begin to 
learn to read? (See p. 28) 
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Corrective Work in English 
By Gracia B. BonDurant 


H‘AvE you ever tried replacing the 
common, tenacious errors in English 
with the correct forms by means of black- 
board drawings? I have used this idea for 
several years. By making a forceful ap- 
peal through both ear and eye this method 
caves time, effort, and the feelings of pu- 
pils and teacher. 

During the first few days of the school 
term, I make a mental list of the most 
glaring errors in the order of their fre- 
quency of use. The order varies slightly 
from year to year, but the following list is 
typical: 1. ain’t. 2. huh and uhuh. 3. I 
seen. 4. yah. 

One afternoon, after the children have 
gone home, a border is ruled off at the top 
of a freshly cleaned blackboard. In the 
center of the border a drawing is placed, 
similar to the one below. 


> 


Myr. Am Not Mr. Ain't 


You can safely trust the children to no- 
tice the picture in the morning and to ask 
questions at the earliest opportunity. No 
sooner are they introduced to Mr. Am Not 
and to Mr. Ain’t, than they begin to dis- 
cuss the story they see in the picture. The 
teacher probably needs to take no part in 
the discussion beyond making the simple 
explanation that ain’t is also mistakenly 
used for is not, are not, and have not. The 
drawing should remain on the blackboard 
for some time, or until a marked improve- 
ment is shown. Any carelessness in the 
use of the word in question later in the 
year is effectively checked by the re- 
appearance of the picture for a few days. 

Not long after the appearance of the 
first drawing, the children find a second 


one beside it. 
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Sometimes it is not even necessary to 
introduce these characters. The pupils 
thoroughly enjoy the brief discussion that 
follows the entrance of these newcomers. 
We laugh together over the idea of any- 
one’s talking “pig talk,” and then let the 
subject drop. The pigs remain in their 
pen in the border, but their voices are 
heard with diminishing frequency. 

Seen, used for saw, is the third error to 
be illustrated on the blackboard. I have 
not yet been able to make a drawing for it 
that carries so obvious a lesson as those 
preceding it, so a brief, explicit explana- 
tion similar to the following is given to 


the children. 





Me Sain: * hen 


“Mr. Saw is so strong that he never 
needs any aid in running, jumping, or 
climbing, but poor Mr. Seen must ns 
use a cane. He has several of these canes, 
each with a name of its own, hanging on a 
rack where he can reach it easily. He is 
always using one or another of his canes.” 

It is not so important to stress the use of 
each cane at this particular time, as to se- 
cure the correct use of the word saw, for 
in their conversations it is saw that chil- 
dren usually need. 

This little Dutch boy makes his appear- 
ance one morning. We learn that he says 
“yah” because it means yes in his native 
language, but of course he has never at- 





tended a school where English is the lan- 
guage spoken. The pupils teach him, by 
their example, to say yes. They say that 
when they go to visit him, they will speak 
his language, while there, but they agree 
that in our country it is best to speak 
English unmixed with Dutch. 





Number Drill Games 
By Viola Jamison 
W a small figure, called the 
“Number Elf,” which will serve as a 


mctivation unit for several days. Deco- 
rate his costume with figures. If the 


same blackboard is kept for numbers each| 


day, he might be drawn in one corner and 
left there. Each day he has the children 
share some occupation with him. 

The following drills are merely a 
gestion of how the same idea may be 
for several days, but not necessarily con- 
secutive ones. The teacher may use her 
own method of presentation, also her fa- 
vorite means of checking individual re- 
sults in speed and accuracy. The answers 
may be oral or written on the blackboard, 
or for seatwork the child may copy the 
simple drawings from the blackboard, 
write the answers, and color the pictures. 

1. The Number Elf invites the children 
to visit his house and eat cookies. The 
number combinations to be studied are 
written in circles. The children see how 
many cookies they can eat, that is, how 
many correct answers they can give. 

2. The Number Elf changes all the 
children into birds. They fly from tree to 
tree. The combinations are written on the 
outlines of trees. 

3. The children eat apples from the 
Number Elf’s tree. Draw apples and 
write the combinations on them. 

4. The children climb the Number 
Elf’s big tree. Draw a big tree and write 
the combinations on the trunk. 


Varied Seatwork 
By Olive E. Winship 


= following seatwork activities may 
be used to supplement the basal seat- 
work plan. Each child’s work should be 
checked at the close of the period and, if 
possible, during the period. 
1. Finding, cutting, and mounting pic- 
tures illustrating activities of: 
a) The days of the week. 
b) The seasons of the year. 
c) Types of labor or industry. 
2. Finding and arranging letters of: 
a) Own name. (Use name card 
prepared by teacher.) 
b) Town or district. 
c) Days of week. 
d) Months of year. 
e) Teacher’s name. 
f) New words of the day’s lesson. 
3. Free-hand cutting of letters. 
a) Mount letters for alphabet book. 
b) Illustrate letters for book. 
4. Free-hand cutting of simple objects 
—dishes, furniture, etc. 
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BUILDING AN AIRPORT 


HE experience in social studies 
described below was carried on 
in the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, Western Reserve Univer- 

sity, Cleveland, Ohio, while the author 
was doing demonstration teaching there. 
Twenty-seven first-grade children partici- 
pated in the work. 

Since children of to-day are becoming 

air-minded, it is not difficult to launch an 
airport activity. They are familiar with 
the whir of motors overhead as they play 
out of doors, and perhaps near their homes 
there is a landing field, with the bright 
flash of a beacon. Their environment to- 
day is filled with a goodly supply of air- 
craft pictures. They hear talk of new 
endurance records, ocean flights, and re- 
fueling tests. 
The children who carried on the work 
discussed here were fully equipped with 
intensive interests in airplanes and a few 
air experiences at local airports. <A large 
toy monoplane belonging to a class mem- 
ber supplied the necessary motivation to 
discover the wide range of airplane vocab- 
ulary. The stimulation period was spent 
in looking at, and discussing, airplane pic- 
tures; making books; and listing parts of 
a plane for our new vocabulary chart. 

In class discussion, the question arose, 
“Why can’t we make an airport? Then 
we'd have a place for our planes.” This 
suggestion was approved by the class. 

At this point, a class meeting was called 

to name committees for the airport. Small 
groups decided what their part of the unit 
would be. There were committees for 
making hangars, runways, beacons, sig- 
nal beacons, ground lights, radio tower, 
and flood lights. 
With plans well formulated in their 
own minds, the children began their work. 
They used smooth pine boards for the 
bodies of the planes, making biplanes, low- 
winged monoplanes, and single- and tri- 
motored planes. Spools were used for 
landing gear, and honey-box wood made 
fine propellers. 

The children put daily reports of the 
work in their 1A News. They prepared a 
book, called “How to Make an Airplane,” 
which gave full instructions for planes 
like theirs. 

When the planes were completed, large 
wooden boxes were procured at a grocery 
store, to be used for hangars. 

Then came the big event of visiting a 
teal airport. The arrangement of han- 
gars, position of runways, taxi field, and 
the signal light and its manipulation were 
all carefully noted. Ground lights and 








By FLORINE HELEN HOWES 


PrincipaL, ELMONT Roap ScHooL, ELMont, New York 


their importance proved most interesting. 
The children saw a big plane and talked 
with its pilot and mechanic. 

The following day, the newly painted 
hangars were placed on the gray runway, 
and the hangar signals were made. A back- 
ground showing trees, houses, and so on, 
was painted to represent the surrounding 
country. 

A comprehensive, interesting study of 
the hangar signal was made. The children 
then recorded the information in their 


book, “All about Our Airport.” 


Ground lights and beacons were made 
next. Since they were stationary, a 
twenty-watt bulb and extension could be 
installed, thus giving real electric lights. 

When the biplanes and monoplanes had 
been gaily painted, the letters and figures, 
“SX105,” were added to the wings to sig- 
nify that the planes had been properly air- 
tested. Dramatic play came about as the 
pilot and mechanic started the motor, or 
as the radio man broadcast his code from 
the little red tower. A ticket office for 
passenger service was built, and one could 
purchase a ticket to Detroit, Chicago, or 
any other desired station. 

Questions arose, such as, “Has a plane a 
self-starter? How do dual controls 
work?” Sometimes books and pictures 


gave the answers; at other times the 
teacher obtained accurate, first-hand in- 
formation from an air-mail pilot. 





PassENGERS BoaRDING A PLANE 


We made a signal for our hangar. 

It is an airplane. 

It turns with the wind. 

It has lights across the wings and body. 

It tells the pilot when to land. 

If there is no plane on the field, it is green. 

Then the pilot can land. 

If a plane is coming, the signal is red. 

The pilot must stay up until the field is clear. 

The radio tower was the next out- 
growth. Signs of “DANGER,” “KEEP 
OUT,” “HIGH VOLTAGE,” were put 
up to protect observers. . The children re- 
corded in their book the information that 
they had acquired about the radio tower. 

Our radio tower is red. 

It is very strong. 

The radio man broadcasts a code. 

It flashes to the pilot. 

It tells him what route he is on. 

Radio signals help pilots to fly through fog. 

Radio signals are helpful. 


The question of speed brought up the 
subject of air-mail planes, which the chil- 
dren began to build. The group now 
used such terms as “contact,” “controls,” 
“oil gauge,” with ease. After discussing 
refueling, the children became dnterested 
in the process of refueling in mid-air. 
Scientific books, pictures, and magazines 
were brought to school, Interest was 
shown in the elements having to do with 
“air currents,” “air pockets,” and so on. 
Each child was able to draw a diagram 
showing how contacts are made. 

An excursion to the post office was the 
next step. Here the children saw air-mail 
stamps, the cancellation of letters, and the 
locking of the air-mail pouch. They 
watched the big mail truck drive away as 
it hurried to the airport, where the air- 
mail pilot would be waiting for it. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Two Primary STorics FOR MARCH 


The Blue Sweater’s Secret 


By Juanita Cunningham 


NE morning Bobby was play- 
ing in the front yard. It 
was a beautiful spring day, 

and the birds in the trees were singing 
gaily. 

“Bobby,” called Mother, “do you 
remember where you put your old 
blue sweater?” 

“T hung it in the workshop,” said 
Bobby. 
small for me and it was almost worn 
out.” 

“Yes, I. know, dear,” said Mother, 
“but please get it for me. I am gath- 
ering together old clothing to give to 
the man who collects for the needy.” 

Bobby ran to get the blue sweater. 
Soon he returned. 

“Oh, Mother!” said Bobby.. “We 
can’t give away my blue sweater.” 

““Why not?” asked Mother. 

“Because it belongs to someone else 
now,” said Bobby. 

““To someone else?”’ asked Mother, 
much surprised. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 
Come and see.” 

Mother followed Bobby to the 
workshop. And what do you think 
she saw? In the ‘pocket of the blue 
sweater sat the secret on a nest of eggs. 
It was a little brown wren. 


“You know that it was too 


“It is a secret. 


Just outside the workshop Father 
Wren hopped about on the limbs of a 
tree and sang happily. 

““Hasn’t the blue sweater a nice se- 
cret?”’ asked Bobby. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mother. 

So the old blue sweater was left 
hanging in the workshop. Bobby and 
his mother watched the wren family 
every day. 

Finally the four eggs hatched into 
four little wrens. When they grew 
strong enough, they all flew away. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Organize a Bird Club. 

2. Make a bird chart for your lo- 
cality. 

3. List things to do which will pro- 
tect birds. 

4. Make a study of all the birds of 
your locality. 

§. Make bird houses. 


The Bunny Who Traveled 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


E WAS just a tiny baby rab- 
bit that had been flooded 
out of the nest. The chil- 


dren brought him home. He was stiff 
with cold, and hungry. He seemed to 
have been deserted. 

“Mother, can we keep him?” begged 
the children. 

Very gently Mother took the for- 
lorn little bunny in her hands. 

““What can he eat, Mother?” asked 
John. “I’ve got an apple and there are 
carrots in the garden.” 

Mother smiled into the eager faces. 
‘He is too little for that kind of food. 
I think warm milk would be best.” 











«= 


So Elinore held the bunny, carefully 
wrapped in a bit of warm flan- 
nel. John boiled a medicine dropper, 
Mother warmed a little milk and filled 
the dropper. At first, one dropper of 
milk was enough. Later he could emp- 
ty the dropper four or five times. 

Like all babies, he needed sleep, so 
the children let him lie in his box. 
When his eyes opened, they knew he 
must be about nine days old. 

Then the family decided to go 
away for a visit. 

“What shall we do with Bunny?” 
asked Elinore. “We can’t leave him.” 

So Bunny was included in the fam- 
ily party. He traveled in the box that 
John had made for him. Mother took 
a small alcohol stove and a tiny sauce- 
pan, so that she could heat milk for 
Bunny. During the day the children 
watched their pet run in the grass. 

After a week Bunny traveled home 
again. He began to nibble the clover 
leaves that the children brought him. 

His ears, which had been so tiny and 
close-lying, lengthened. He learned 
to hop and to stand on his hind legs. 
In short, he was growing up! Father 
said that Bunny must now go to live in 
the woods as a wild rabbit. 

John made a larger box for him. 
Then the family took him to the 
woods. The box was carefully hidden 
in a thicket of rose briars, where 
Bunny could dash for safety. Elinore 
left some carrots and an apple near by. 

“He'll be all right now,” Father 
said. “He will be happier free.” 


A REApDING TEST 


Fill the blanks in the following. 

1. The children asked their moth- 
er whether they might _ the 
bunny. 

2. Beep fee bien 

3. When he grew up, the family 
took him to the to live. 
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doing? 


it suggests a variety of questions to ask pu- 


artist. 
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“THe M. P. Grace’—(harles Robert “Patterson 


HIS old “Down Easter” was launched in 1875, after the clip- 
per ship period had passed. “The M. P. Grace” was built 

for the California trade, and rounded the Horn many times, for 
her day was long before the Panama Canal became a reality. She 


is pictured outward bound from New York to San Francisco. 
Steamships do the work now, with greater speed and less hard- 
ship; but they lack the beauty of the old sailing vessels, which 
Patterson portrays, and Masefield celebrates in his sea poems. 
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GRAMBTORFF BROG., INC., MALOEN, MASS. 


“KinG ARTHUR”’—Peter Uischer 


‘Ts magnificent bronze statue of the legendary King Arthur joints; and the strength and dignity of the pose. The statue 
was cast in the early sixteenth century, by the foremost 


seems to embody the ideals of chivalry. Knights to-day do not 
German sculptor and worker in bronze of the Renaissance. 


wear armor, but they go forth to overcome the forces of evil, 
Notice the details of the armor—the fine belt, the helmet, the protect the weak, and strive to be brave, courteous, and loyal. 
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TRAVEL, THE Macic Pass-Kgy 
— Europe — 





A Glimpse of Nice on the French Riviera, the Mediterranean’s “Azure Shore” 


AID Marcus Aurelius: “He that knows not 
what the world is, knows not where he 
is himself.” In the days of the Philosopher the 
known world was smaller, but exploring it was 
a difficult matter. To-day swift transporta- 
tion and communication enable us easily to 


“know what the world is.” That is why we of 
the Western Hemisphere go to Europe, why 
we shall always be drawn across the Atlantic. 
To discover where we are ourselves, we reach 
out beyond continental limitations to the Old 
World that to us seems ever fresh and new. 
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The Alexander Palace, near Leningrad, Relic of a Past Russian Era 
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A Gay Scene at Lake Starnberg, Germany, in the Bavarian Alps 
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The Smallest House in Conway, North Wales 
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CENTROPRESS 


| Czechoslovak Peasants in Colorful Costumes 
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Along the Shores of Maggiore, One of the Delightful Italian Lakes 





D. LUNDGREN 


Swedish Enterprise Is Exemplified in Stockholm’s Business Section 





The Road through Dalveen Pass, Scotland, Provides Thrills Aplenty 
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KEYSTONE View co. 


The Old Curiosity Shop Is One of the Many London Landmarks Immortalized by Dickens 
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K. BERGEN 
. 14 F. SCHNEIDER, LUCERNE 


Seven Sisters Falls, Geirangerfjord, Norway Forno Club Hut, High in the Upper Engadine, Switzerland 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





MMEDIATELY _fol- 
lowing our unit on the 
Pilgrims (presented in 
THE INstrructor for 
November, 1933) we began 
a study of Holland, using 
as our point of departure 
Holland’s place in the early 
beginnings of our country. 
This Dutch unit does not 
depend on our Pilgrim unit, 
however, and may be pre- 
sented when it fits best into 
the teacher’s plans for the 
year. We spent between 
two and three weeks on the 
unit itself. Interest in art 
work that correlated with 
it continued throughout 
the year. 
I. Approach. 

Before the previous unit 
was completed, the problem 
question of the new unit 
was written on the black- 
board. Pupils who have had 
experience in units of study 
need few suggestions, but 
take the initiative in bring- 


ing suitable materials to school. 


II. Problems. 





FOR MARCH 


ERE are summarized the 

pages of this section, as well 

as other current material useful in 
the middle and upper grades. 


oo 


Arit hmetic— 

Most important is a test, page 
44; it is supplemented by items on 
pages 50 and 54, and correlations 
on this page and on page 45. 


oe 


Art and Handcraft— 

There are the cover, picture 
study, and Plates I-IV. Other art 
work is described on pages 21, 24—- 
25; and 48; and an item is on page 
50. A variety of ideas are sug- 
gested in the unit on this page. 


fe 


Elementary Science— 

A pantomime, page 22; several 
recitations, pages 22 and 46-47; 
and an item on page 53 offer spring- 
time material. Tree study is dis- 
cussed in an item on page 50; 
Plate II shows a spring activity; and 
there are “A Unit on Cheese” and 
“Kites for March Days.” 


ay 


Health and Physical Education— 

See page 52 for an article on 
diet. Schoolroom hygiene is dealt 
with in items on pages 53-54; “A 
Dutch Unit” includes a health ac- 
tivity; and a pageant, page 46, may 
have drills and dances. 


Language and Literature— 

The adverb is the subject of our 
grammar lesson; ideas on this page 
and on 30, 50, and 53 will also 
be found useful. 


+ 


Program Material— 

“A Pageant of Holland,” spring 
recitations, and a spring song ap- 
pear on pages 46-47; and there is 
a pantomime on page 22. 


Social Studies— 

“The Social Studies Program” 
offers a plan for geography and 
history. “A Dutch Unit” combines 
these subjects; there are tests on 
Europe and stories of the presidents. 
The Picture Section and two travel 
stories have geographical interest. 
Plates II-IV are useful for history, 
and the calendar gives some im- 
portant dates. Valuable also are 
the cover and picture study, and 
“A Pageant of Holland,” page 46. 


+ 


Test Material— 

This month we have “Objective 
Tests on Europe,” Mrs. Briggs’s 
arithmetic test, and lesson sheets 
on the adverb. 


+ 
Units of Work— 
“A Dutch Unit,” on this page, 
and “A Unit on Cheese,” page 45, 
cover many school subjects. 





III. Pupil activities. 
A. Collecting pictures, 
books, and materials. 
B. Visiting the Educa- 
tion Building, Historical 
and Art Society, and 
Schuyler Mansion. 
C. Looking up survivals 
of Dutch influence in Al- 
bany and vicinity (streets, 
architecture, names) ; 
D. Preparing a Dutch 
Program and Exhibit. 
1. The “A” group was . 
made responsible for 
its development. 
2. Committees having 
charge of the exhibits 








A DutcH UNIT 


By FLORENCE F. BEALE 


TEACHER, SIxTH GraDE, PuBLic ScHOOL No. 4, ALBANY, New York 


miles with the United States and 
the Netherlands. 


A. Major problems. 
1. How is the Netherlands or Hol- 
land associated with the beginning of 
our country? 
2. How do the Dutch East Indies 
contribute to the welfare of Holland? 
B. Minor problems. 
1. The Netherlands. 
a) Why is the Netherlands able to 
support such a dense population? 
b) Why is dairying the Nether- 
lands’ most important industry? 
c) Why are strawberries and 


bulbs important products of the 
Netherlands? 

2. Dutch East Indies. 
a) What are its principal islands? 
b) Compare their area in square 


c) How does their population 
compare with these two countries? 
d) Why are these islands of more 
commercial importance than the 
tropical region of Brazil? 

e) Look up information about the 
rubber plantations of the Dutch 
East Indies. 


. History. 


a) Why was Holland interested in 
exploring North America? 

b) Why were the Indians friendly 
with Henry Hudson? 

c) Why are there so many Dutch 
relics and antiques in Albany (our 
home city) and New York? 

d) Why did the Dutch surrender 
New Amsterdam to the English? 


and program numbers 
were appointed. 

IV. Subjects included in 

the unit. 

A. Arithmetic. 

1. Prepare a _ graph 
which will show the 
relative areas of the 
Dutch East Indies, the 
Netherlands, and the 
United States. 


2. Measurement. 


a) Tiles in mantel. 
b) Figures in frieze. 
c) Blocks in quilt. 


B. Art and handcraft. 


1. Study of Dutch artists. 


a) Lucas van Leyden, the most 
important painter of the early 
Dutch School. 

b) Rubens. 

c) Van Dyck. 

d) Rembrandt, the most famous 
of the Dutch painters. 


. Preparation for Dutch Exhibit. 


a) Making and assembling imita- 
tion tiles for Dutch mantel, which 
will show typical Holland scenes, 
illustrations of books and stories, 


and historical sketches. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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How Worps Work For Us—ADVERBS 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HIS article, dealing with the use 
of adverbs in the sentence, is the 
fifth in a series of grammar les- 
sons, which has already dealt 

with nouns, verbs, pronouns, and adjec- 
tives. These lesson sheets may be mimeo- 
graphed so that each pupil will have a 
copy for study and reference. 


LESSON ONE 


We have said that adjectives modify 
nouns and pronouns by adding ideas to 
them. We may speak of a house, but no 
real picture comes to our mind until we 
use such adjectives as little house, old 
house, frame house, or tumbledown house. 
Now we shall study a kind of word- 
worker that helps give us very clear ideas 
as to how things happen, or how actions 
are performed, rather than how things 
look. 

Examine these sentences very carefully. 
How do the words in italic help in giving 
ideas? 


1. The man moved toward the door. 
2. The man moved cautiously toward 


the door. 
3. The man moved sfealthily toward 
the door. 
4. The man moved majestically toward 
the door. 


What difference is there in the meaning 
of the Jast three sentences? Can you im- 
agine the different ways in which the man 
moved? 

What kind of word-worker is the word 
“moved”? You can see how the new 
word-workers modify, or add ideas to, 
verbs. This is only one of the many kinds 
of work that they do. However, it is such 
important work that they get their name 
from it. They are called adverbs. The 
word adverb means to a verb. 


Exercise I— 

Here are some sentences which have 
many adverbs in them. Search for the ad- 
verbs and try to see what ideas they add to 
the verbs. Copy the sentences, and draw 
a curved line to connect each adverb with 
the verb which it modifies. 


1. In the field the bobwhite whistled 
joyously. 

2. A blue jay chattered saucily from a 
branch. 

3. Bumblebees, laden with honey, flew 
slowly toward the hive. 

4. Spiders on the cornstalks wove in- 
dustriously on new homes. 

§. Under the old rail fence a field 
mouse whisked busily in and out of her 
tiny nest. 





Exercise II— 

Such words are very helpful in giving 
clear-cut pictures of how actions are per- 
formed or how things happened. Let us 
build some word pictures for practice in 
choosing colorful words, that is, words 
full of meaning. Write down all the ad- 
verbs you can think of that might be used 
in each blank in the following sentences. 
The fish swam upstream. 
An automobile horn honked 
The church choir sang 
At tennis Paul plays 
. A sleek panther moved 
through the jungle. 


—_— whe 
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Lesson Two 


Adverbs can modify other words be- 
sides verbs. Examine the following short 
sentences. First find the adjectives; then 
notice the italicized word before each ad- 
jective. 

1. The day is much colder. 

2. The fire in the furnace makes the 
house quite comfortable. 

3. The wind is too strong; we can’t 
take a walk to-day. 

4. Our auto is rather old. 

§. The upholstery is somewhat faded. 
6. The motor is almost useless. 

7. My arm is very tired from cranking 
the car. 

8. Goldilocks said the Little Bear’s bed 
was just right. 


These eight adverbs modify the adjec- 
tives by telling how much. Look at them 
until you can remember the words. See 
whether you can find, in the next five sen- 
tences, adverbs which do the same work, 
that is, modifying adjectives by telling 
how much. 


1. The boys in our class are exceed- 
ingly boisterous. 

2. The ice on the pond is dangerously 
thin. 

3. An exceptionally fine radio pro- 
gram came over our local station. 

4. An unusually large audience lis- 
tened in. 

§. The giant’s legs were unbelievably 
long. 


There are many other words which can 
be used to modify adjectives in such a way 
that we get this idea of quantity. 


Exercise II1I— 

Here is a little story told by a boy who 
is going to build a rabbit pen. Select all 
the adverbs that you can find, and write 
them in a column. Hunt especially hard 
for six examples of adverbs which modify 
adjectives. 


I am going to build a rabbit pen 
now. If you watch closely, you can 
see clearly what I shall do. First I 
choose my materials. These boards are 
too long and those are too short. [ 
measure very carefully, for I do not 
want the pen too wide or too deep. 
The saw cuts quickly into the boards. 
Now the boards are exactly right, and 
I shall put them together. One must 
never work in too great a hurry. 


LEssON THREE 


Some adverbs do not tell how much; in- 
stead they tell where. The most common 
words used thus are: here, there, yonder, 
near, far. Still other adverbs tell when. 
Examples of words so used are these: now, 
coon, next, sometimes, never, often, usu- 
ally. Perhaps your teacher will ask you to 
build some sentences in which these words 
are used as adverbs. 

Adverbs have other duties also. One of 
them you will not learn until later, for it 
is somewhat difficult. We shall study a 
third use of adverbs now. 

Often one adverb stands close to an- 
other adverb, and modifies its meaning. 
The same adverbs which are used to mod- 
ify adjectives may be used to modify other 
adverbs. Examine these pairs of sentences 
to see how the adverbs work. 


1. The clock strikes slowly. 
. The clock strikes very slowly. 


1. That 
quickly, 
2. That driver turned the corner too 
quickly. 


ho 


driver turned the corner 


1. A big boy entered the room noisily. 
2. A big boy entered the room some- 
what noisily. 


Can you see that it really does make 4 
difference whether we say a man drives 
“quickly” or that he drives “too quickly”? 
There is quite a difference in meaning, an 
you should study adverbs until you feel 
the difference which they make in the 
thought of sentences. 

Let us make a summary of the main 
truths about adverbs. Then read and re- 
read it until you can remember the truths. 

1. Adverbs add ideas to a verb. They 
give ideas of how, when, and where. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS ON EUROPE 


By MILTON C. EASTMAN 


TEACHER, Upper Grapes, McCLoup Rurat ScHOOoL, ObeLL, ILLINoIs 


I. Draw a line under the word or words 
which complete and make the statement 
true. 

1. The largest country of Europe is 
(Germany, Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia). 

2. An important article of export from 
Great Britain is (coal, iron, manufactured 
textiles, lumber, hides). 

3. A peninsula of southern Europe is 
(Brittany, Italy, Scandinavia, Denmark). 

4. London is located on the (Tyne, 
Thames, Humber, Mersey) River. 

§. The island at the southern point of 
Italy is (Cyprus, Crete, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Ceylon). 

6. The Rhone is the principal river of 
(Germany, Italy, France, Spain). 

7. The Pennine Chain is a range of low 
mountains running north and_ south 
through the middle of northern (Eng- 
land, Russia, Norway, Belgium, Greece). 

8. The majority of the governments of 
Europe are (empires, monarchies, repub- 
lics, kingdoms). 

9. The country of Europe which pro- 
duces the greatest amount of wheat is 
(France, Germany, Russia, Rumania, 
Great Britain). 

10. The leading coal-producing country 
of Europe is (Russia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain). 


Il. Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which make the statement true. 

1. The sinking of the land has caused 
the coast line of Europe to be Sabai 

2. Tulip bulbs are shipped in abun- 
dance from __._. 

3. The greatest mountains of Europe 
are in the ___.____. part. 

4. A brownish vegetable substance used 
for fuel is called 


————- - leading industry of 
Europe. 
6. Italy forms a _.._. of southern 


Europe. 

7. The chief commercial port of Eng- 
land is _______.. 

8. The Louvre 

_ of France. 

ee is the book-publishing cen- 
ter of Germany. 

10. The coast of southeastern France 
and northwestern Italy is known as the 


is a famous 


Ill. Write the letter for each city after 
the group of words that tells for what the 
city is noted. 
_1. chief manufacturing center of Bel- 
gium 
2. ship-building center 


art galleries 

a beautiful cathedral 
silk industry 
diamond-cutting 

cork exportation 
capital of Switzerland 
capital of Austria 
iron industry 


Se eNay sy 


_ 


a. Lyons f. Amsterdam 
b. Bern g. Dresden 

c. Liége h. Vienna 

d, Birmingham i. Oporto 

e. Kiel j. Milan 


IV. Answer the following questions. 

1. A part of the boundary between 
Europe and Asia is formed by what moun- 
tains? 

2. Spain and Portugal make up what 
peninsula of Europe? 

3. What are many of the people of 
eastern Europe called? 

4. What country of Europe raises the 
most potatoes? 

5. What mountains separate France from 
Spain? 

6. What is the capital of Ireland? 

7. What is the longest river of Russia? 

8. On what river is Paris? 

9. What bay is north of Spain? 


V. Write the letter for each word after 
the group of words that explains the word. 


- 8 


market place of ancient Rome 
residence of the Pope 

ancient temple of Greece 

a lake in Switzerland 

a river in Italy 

a republic in the Pyrenees 
southern part of Russia 
manufactures attar of roses 

a great rocky height 

a volcanic mountain 

a. Ukraine f. Po 

b. Parthenon g. Vesuvius 
c. Bulgaria h. Lucerne 
d. Forum i. Gibraltar 
e. The Vatican j. Andorra 


VI. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F after it. 

1. The Alps are located only in Switz- 
erland. 

2. Austria gained territory as a result 
of the World War. 

3. The king of Rumania also rules 
Czechoslovakia. 

4. Constantinople is on the Bosporus. 

§. The capital of Russia is Moscow. 

6. A celebrated peak of the Swiss Alps 
is the Matterhorn. 

7. The Zuider Zee is a bay of northern 
Netherlands. 

8. Géteborg is a city in Norway. 

9. Oporto exports much wine. 


PPHLMA ST eS PT 


— 


Key To TEsTs 


I. 1. Russia 4. Thames 
2. manufactured §. Sicily 
textiles 6. France 

3. Italy 7. England 


(Continued on page 60) 
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AN ObjecTIVE TEsT IN ARITHMETIC 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForRMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FirTH AND SixTH Graves, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


I. In each problem, something not needed 
is given. Find it. 

1. My school begins at 9:00. I leave 
home at 8:40. How long does it take me 
to reach school if I get there at 8:47? 

2. I bought a second-hand geography 
for 65¢. When it was new, the book sold 
for $1.25. I gave the clerk a dollar bill. 
How much change did I receive? 

3. In our town milk sells for 8¢ a quart. 
In the town where my cousin lives, it sells 
for 10¢ a quart. My mother buys 2 quarts 
every day. How much does it cost her 
daily? 

4. A quarter is one fourth of a dollar. 
How many nickels make a quarter? 

§. My uncle gave me $2.00 for my 
birthday. I went to a toystore to spend 
the money. IJ found a toy airplane for 50¢ 
and a water-color box for 60¢. If I 
bought the airplane, how much change 
would I receive? 

6. One morning Tom and I decided to 
see which of us could walk a mile more 
quickly. We started at 9:00. I walked a 
mile in 12 minutes and Tom in 11 min- 
utes and 15 seconds. By how much did 
Tom beat me? 

7. The man who papered our house 
spent 2 days doing it. He charged 20¢ a 
roll and. used 40 rolls of paper. How 
much was his bill? 

8. May’s mother bought a piece of rib- 
bon 4 yards long and 5 inches wide. From 
it she cut a sash 344 yards long. The re- 
mainder she used as a hair ribbon for May. 
How long was the hair ribbon? 

9. My aunt Helen bought 6 pounds of 
candy. The candy cost 40¢ a pound. She 
put it into %4-pound boxes for favors at 
my birthday party. How many boxes 
did she fill? 

10. We went to the country for a vaca- 
tion lasting 9 days. My railroad fare was 
$2.75, my father’s and mother’s were the 
same, and my sister June’s $1.50. How 
much did all our tickets cost? 


Il. In each of the following problems, 
something is left out. Find it. 

1. For my birthday my mother gave me 
some money. I bought a book for 75¢ 


and a ball for 25¢. How much money 
did I have left? 





2. Mary lives a mile from school. She 
leaves home every morning at 8:00. How 
long does it take her to walk to school? 

3. Fred works in Mr. Jones’s grocery 
store every Saturday. He works from 
8:00 a.M. until 6:00 p.m. with one hour 
out for lunch. How much money does 
he earn? 

4. Mr. Smith runs a dairy. It costs him 
$4.80 per day to feed his cows. How 
much does it cost to feed each cow? 

§. Mr. Rogers has planted 40 acres of 
wheat. He expects to harvest 40 bushels 
per acre. What will the crop be worth? 

6. The Lincoln School and the Grant 
School played baseball games with each 
other. The Lincoln School won 34 of the 
games. How many games did this school 
win? 

7. Jane was planning a Halloween par- 
ty. Her mother said she might spend 10¢ 
for each guest. How much did she spend 
for her party? 

8. Mrs. Thomas bought 9 yards of 
cloth. How much change should she re- 
ceive from a five-dollar bill? 


Ill. After each problem, tell whether you 
are to add, subtract, multiply, or divide, 
in order to solve it. 


1. John wanted to buy a birthday pres- 
ent for his mother which cost $1.00. He 
had saved 69¢. How much had he yet to 
save? 

2. When Tom went to camp last sum- 
mer he found he had to carry two bun- 
dles. His clothes weighed 10 pounds and 
his equipment 15 pounds. How many 
pounds did he carry in all? 

3. There are 12 inches in one foot. 
How many inches are there in 9 feet? 

4. John read 18 pages of a book on 
Monday, 24 on Tuesday, and the remain- 
ing 50 on Wednesday. How many pages 
were there in the book? 

5. Mr. Jones sells 18 quarts of milk at 
8¢ a quart every day. How much does 
he get for the milk? 


6. Tom and Sam went fishing. Tom 


caught a fish weighing 61% pounds and 
Sam caught one weighing 314 pounds. 
How much larger was Tom’s fish? 


7. The record at the Field School for 


the running broad jump was 12 feet, 8 


inches. Harvey jumped 9 feet, 3 inches, 
How much below the record was he? 

8. Mr. Jonathan sells marbles 8 for one 
cent. How many marbles can be bought 
for a dime? 

9. A crate of strawberries held 30 quart 
boxes. At $4.00 a crate, how much did 
one box cost? 

10. To make a toy, Timothy needs two 
boards, one 2 feet, 7 inches long, and one 3 
feet, 5 inches long. How much lumber 
does he need? 


IV. Is each of the following statements 
true or false? 


1. A rectangle has four equal sides. 
2. 4%, %, % are all the same as %. 
3. 9 feet by 6 feet=15 square feet. 
4. 


% is smaller than . 


§. 75 minutes=1'4 hours. 
6. 11 ounces+10 ounces=1 pound, 5 
ounces. 
7. There are 7 feet in a stick 84 inches 
long. 
8. The perimeter of a garden 10 feet 
long and 8 feet wide is 80 square feet. 
9. 20 dimes=$2.00. 
10. 4=% dozen. 
ll. 23 X42=976. 
12. Liquid measure is used in measuring 
length. 
13. The product of 7 and § is 35. 
14. In % yard there are 9 inches. 
15. % of 50 is the same as 50S. 
16. February has more days than May. 
17. Any number ending in 2, 4, 6, 8, or 0 
can be divided by 2 without a remainder. 
18. The average of 6, 3, 2, and 1, is 3. 
19. 4:05 means 5 minutes before 4 
o'clock. 
20. %+%=%5. 


V. Fill each blank with the word that 
makes the statement true. 


1. A fraction whose numerator is more 
than its denominator is called an _... 
fraction. 

2. The answer in subtraction is called 


URSA 


3. 50% is the same as ______. of any 
thing. 

4. 1 pound, 10 ounces+ _____. ounces 
=2 pounds. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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A UNIT ON CHEESE 


By MARY WEDEHASE 


TEACHER, THIRD AND FourtH Grapes, WuHirtrer SCHOOL, MITCHELL, SourH Dakota 


HE most effective type of learn- 
ing is that which evolves from 
the medium of pleasurable ac- 
tivities. ° Through the develop- 
ment of units of work that grow naturally 
from the child’s experience and desires, 
school can be made a joy to him while it 
teaches the fundamental subjects. 
J. Introduction. 

The idea for the development of a unit 
on cheese came to the children of the third 
and fourth grades of Whittier School, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, after a thorough 
study of the agricultural industry of their 
state which included the products grown 
and their varied uses, thereby leading to 
the study of dairy cattle. The dairy prod- 
ucts, including butter and cheese, were 
discussed. As the children had experi- 
enced the making of butter in a previous 
grade, they expressed the desire to make 
cheese as it is made in large cheese fac- 
tories. The desire to visit our local cheese 
factory was expressed by all. 

Il. Preparation for visiting the cheese 
factory. 

A letter was written to the manager of 
the cheese factory, asking permission to 
visit the plant. A written reply was re- 
ceived, and a date set for the excursion. 
In the meantime, the pupils brought ref- 
erence books, pictures, and stories—any- 
thing they could find that pertained to 
cheese-making. At length, they felt that 
they knew something about it; but there 
were many points which were not clear. 
They prepared the following outline with 
questions to ask the workers at the factory 
or to answer for themselves from their ob- 
servations. These questions helped the 
pupils in noticing the fundamental steps 
in the process. 

A. Materials. 

1. Rennet. 
a) What is rennet? 
b) What is its use in the making 
of cheese? 
c) From what does rennet come? 
. Salt. 
a) What is its use in the making 
of cheese? 
3. Milk. 

a) Where is the milk obtained? 

b) How is it brought to the fac- 

tory? 

c) Why is it weighed at the fac- 

tory? 

d) How much milk is used in 

making a batch of cheese? 

e) At what temperature is it kept? 

f) What happens to the milk: in 

cheese-making? 


rN 


Sa ee a ee tee Dat De 


S AN activity correlating 

with work on Holland, the 
study of cheese offers possibili- 
ties. You might even try mak- 
ing cheese in the classroom, as 
Miss Wedehase’s group did. 





g) What are curds? 

hb) What is whey? 

i) What kind of milk is used? 
4. Coloring. 

a) How is orange coloring made? 
§. Paraffin. 

a) How is paraffin used in the 

making of cheese? 

B. Factory equipment. 

1. What is a vat? 
2. How is the milk heated? 
3. What is a rennet tester and how is 
it used? 
4. What is a cheese rake? 
§. What is a cheese press and how 
does it operate? 
6. What is a paraffin vat? 
7. Of what use is the curing room? 
8. What is done with the whey? 
9. How many pounds of cheese are 
put into each mold? 
10. How many molds will the press 
hold? 

III. At the factory. 

On the afternoon of the day set, the 
class went to the cheese factory. We were 
greeted by the manager, who explained in 
detail every step of the process. We stayed 
from 1:30 until 6:00. The cheese was put 
into the press before we left, but since it 
had to be kept there for twelve hours we 
did not see it taken from the molds. How- 
ever, the next day a committee from the 
class went back to the factory to see the 
remaining steps in the process. They re- 
ported their observations that afternoon. 
IV. Making cheese in the classroom. 

After discussing the work they had seen 
at the factory the children decided that 
they would need the following materials 
in order to make cheese in their classroom. 

A. Ingredients. 

1. Sweet milk. 
2. Rennet. 
3. Salt. 
4. Cheese coloring. 
B. Equipment. 
1. Small electric stove. 
2. Very large granite dishpan. 
3. Wooden spoon. 


4. Long knife. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Pageant of Holland 


By Bess Foster Smith 
and Marjorie Turner 
A ProcraM NuMBER FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
This little pageant has been prepared 
with the idea that while a school enter- 
tainment should, primarily, give pleasure, 
it should also have underlying educational 
value. We have felt that by showing 
Holland, endowed with courage and per- 
sistency, Overcoming and _ utilizing his 
enemies, his character might impress small 
actors, and conflicts and hardships take 
on new meaning. Besides the moral les- 
son, geographic elements are involved. 
The costuming may vary with the ma- 
terials at hand. The pageant can be done 
elaborately for public performance, or it 
may be produced with very little costum- 
ing in the schoolroom, with good effect. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HOLLAND—A very small boy, in Dutch 
costume, with wand made of a gilded stick 
with two branches. 

THE SEA—A green monster, made with 
two small boys under a green blanket, 
with an artificial head, and a large mouth 
that can be opened and shut by the boy in 
front, using his hands for jaws. Or, a fig- 
ure like Neptune, with a three-tined fork, 
may be used. 

THE WIND—Boy or girl with flutter- 
ing strips of paper of various colors, at- 
tached at neck, waist, and so on. He 
whirls and jumps and keeps all the strips 
fluttering. Sounds of wind made off 
stage will help. 

MupD—A clown effect, wooden shoes, 
tull Dutch breeches, mud, modeling clay, 
or some pasty substance smeared on face 
and hands and shoes. 

pikEs—Group of small children, with 
uniform costume or ordinary clothes. 

WINDMILLS—Group of small children. 
Long blue gowns, in cape effect, would be 
effective, with cardboard wheels; or the 
children may use their arms for wheels. 

SAILBOATS—Group of small children. 
White cape gowns or gowns with butter- 
fly sleeves, held out while performing, 
would be effective. Cloth or paper sails 
could be pinned to ordinary dresses at 
knees and held out. 

DUTCH HOUSEWIVES—Several 
girls, in traditional Dutch costume. 

TuLies—Group of very small children, 
with colored crépe-paper petals around 
heads and green crépe-paper dresses. 


larger 


A ALFRED E- 


THE Pray 


HOLLAND— 
Ah, what a muddy little strip of land! 
Though I’m so small, I’ve scarcely 
room to stand. 


How can I live, beset on every side 
With boisterous Winds, and Ocean deep 
and wide! 


My only weapon is this wand you see; 
It has two points, Courage and Persist- 
ency. 


They are my helpers against all the foes 
That everywhere my fortunes do op- 
pose. 


Ach! What is this! 
the sea! 
I’m sure he’s coming in to swallow me! 


Tis 


A monster! 


(Sea enters with a roaring noise and 
attacks Holland, who bravely resists him.) 
HOLLAND— 

Ach! With my double wand I'll build 

great dikes! 

Then let the monster grumble as he 

likes. 

(Swings his wand around his head and 
points it at the Sea.) 

(Dikes enter in close formation, arms 
locked, stepping sideways. As they cross 
the stage they come between Holland and 
the Sea and gradually back the latter into 
a corner. While they do this, they give 
the following, as a college yell is given, 
accenting it as they step.) 

DIKES— 

Keep back the Sea! Keep back the Sea! 

With Courage and Persistency! 

(As they take formation in front of the 
Sea they sing the following song, to the 
tune of “My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean.” 
A helping chorus in the front seats or the 
wings can be used. Drills and dances can 
be worked out, using same melody.) 
DIKES— 

Our Holland has conquered the ocean, 

Our Holland has conquered the sea, 

With Dikes he has conquered the ocean, 

And now our Holland is free. 

(As the Chorus finishes, Holland bows 
his thanks to the Dikes.) 

(Wind enters blowing ‘“Woo0-00-00, 
Woo00-00,” whirling, dancing, and jump- 
ing in every direction. As he nears the 
Dikes the Sea growls, and the Dikes can 
hardly hold him back.) 


(Continued on page 67) 


When Tulips Wake 
By Elsa Gorham Baker 


My sister gave me some tulip bulbs— 
Queer little things—so hard and brown! 
I put them deep in the ground last fall; 
And they slept while the snow came down. 
Then spring drew near and the sun’s warm 
rays 
Waked the bulbs from their winter sleep. 
Up they thrust their sturdy green leaves, 
Up came the buds from their cradles deep. 
When they opened, I laughed with joy— 
Gold and lilac and white and pink— 
Such beauty from bulbs so hard and 
brown! 
The flowers are the tulips’ souls, I think. 


The Winter Weaver 
By Norman C. Schlichter 


All winter long Spring busily weaves, 
Under the snow and the thick, dry leaves, 
Her carpets green; makes lovely gowns 
For trees to wear in fields and towns, 

And daintiest dresses for little tots — 
Buttercups and forget-me-nots. 


Homes 
By Mabel Niedermeyer 


The redbird’s nest is built up high 

In tree tops reaching toward the sky; 
It’s made of moss, and grass, and string, 
And newly furnished every spring. 
The cottontail lives underground— 
Within a burrow he is found; 

He digs it deep so he can hide, 

And lines it with soft fur inside. 
Redbird’s happy in his nest, 

And Bunny thinks his burrow’s best; 
But houses planted round with flowers 
Are homes that you and I call “ours.” 


Windy Weather! 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


Blow, winds of March! 
Sing high, hum low! 

Chase clouds across the sky! 

Take kites far up into the blue, 

And teach them funny tricks to do, 
As happily they fly! 

Blow, winds of March! 

Blow near, blow far! 

Bring sun and rain together! 
Teach trees to dance; make flowers sway; 
We'll frolic with you all the day, 

Through March’s windy weather! 
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March 
By Solveig Paulson 


Oh, March is a blustering 
Ruddy-faced boy, 

Who blows out his cheeks 
And whistles for joy, 

Who stamps through mud puddles 
And wades through slush, 

Who never plays gently 
But always must rush. 


He’s a stout, sturdy fellow, 
Brimful of fun, 
Who chases old Winter 
And makes him run. 
Oh, he’s rough and he’s tough, 
But he has a kind heart, 
And he’s always on hand 
To help the Spring start. 
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The Friendly Dark 
By Barbara Hanna 


The friendly dark just fills my room 


When I’m in bed at night; 


It creeps on tiptoe all around 


To take the place of light. 


Spring 
By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Skies are such a lovely blue; 
Grass is getting green; 
Meadow is a cloth of gold, 
‘Waiting for the Queen. 


Fields are bright with daffodils, 
Bluebirds on the wing; 

Little brooklets run along, 
Keeping step with Spring. 


SPRING 


On Arbor Day 
By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


“[’m going to plant an elm,” said Bob, 
“To grow so tall and straight, 

And sometime be the pride and joy 
Of city and of state.” 

“Tl plant a sturdy oak,” said Jack, 
“Where in the summer time 
The birds will sing the whole day long, 

And barefoot boys can climb.” 


“Tl plant qa maple tree,” said Dot, 
“Tt won’t mind frost or cold, 
And every autumn it will wear 
A gown of red and gold.” 
Small Betty Lou was silent. 
“Now, dear, what will yours be?” 
“T think,” she whispered shyly, 
“T’'ll plant a Christmas tree.” 


By RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 
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Kites FoR Marcu Days 


LTHOUGH it was a bright Sat- 
urday morning in the early 
spring, the children who were 
gathered in the Smith yard did 

not look very happy. 

“Wish I knew something to do to-day 
that would be fun,” sighed Jack. 

“Just another wasted Saturday,” Bob 
said gloomily. 

“Feel that breeze! This would be a 
great day to fly a kite,” suggested George 
hopefully. 

“But where can we get a kite?” asked 
Bill. 

“T have it,” exclaimed Jack. “‘Let’s 
ask Uncle Jim to help us make one. He 
knows how to make anything.” 

Uncle Jim, the town blacksmith, was 
the children’s friend. There were not 
many horses left to shoe in Mayfield any 
more; almost everybody drove an auto- 
mobile. But Uncle Jim didn’t mind. 
He now had more time to spend with the 
children. 

“Certainly I can make a kite,” he re- 
plied to the children who came bursting 
into his shop. “You boys may help me. 
Here is just the thing for the frame—these 
two thin strips of cedar.” 

“Cedar!” exclaimed Bob. “That’s what 
Hiawatha used for the frame of his canoe. 
I wonder why he used that particular kind 
of wood?” 

“Oh! I think I know,” offered Jack. 
“He used cedar boughs because they are 
very strong and light.” 

“Do they ever use other kinds of wood 
for kite frames?” Bill asked. 

“Yes, lad,” Uncle Jim answered, “they 
use any wood that is strong, light, and free 
from defects. In Japan bamboo strips are 
used. Did you know that Chinese and 
Japanese children make kites that look like 
dragons, beasts, and fish?” 

All the children laughed and said they 
would like to see a kite that looked like a 
dragon. They watched earnestly while 
Uncle Jim fastened the strips together and 
secured them firmly with string. 

“Kites are very important things,” went 
on Uncle Jim while he worked busily, 
cutting notches in the ends of the strips. 
“Would you like to have me tell you how 
a kite made it possible for you to have the 
radio over which you heard such a good 
program last night?” 

“Yes! yes! tell us,” cried all the children 
eagerly. 

“Did you ever learn in school about an 
Italian boy named Marconi?” 

“Oh! I know,” answered Jack impor- 
tantly. “He invented wireless telegraphy, 
and that’s the next thing to radio.” 


By STERLING D. WILLIAMS 


“You’re right, son,” Uncle Jim said. 
“Well, when*Marconi was working to per- 
fect that invention of his, he built a huge 
kite and went to Newfoundland, where 
the winds blow hard, to fly it. Before he 
sent the kite up he fastened a small receiv- 
ing instrument on it. Instead of using 
string to hold the kite, he used fine wire. 
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Then he attached a telephone receiver to 
the wire. A signal from a far-away city 
was sent, the message came down the wire, 
and Marconi heard it.” 

“That was wonderful!” exclaimed ey- 
erybody. 

“Now, Bob,” said Uncle Jim, “if you 
will get some paste, we'll cover the kite 
with this sheet of wrapping paper.” 

Bob soon returned with the paste. 

“Can anything besides paper be used to 
cover a kite?” asked one of the boys. 

“I can answer that,” said George. “On 
Franklin Day our teacher told us a story 
about Benjamin Franklin and his kite. He 
wanted to fly it in a thunderstorm. A pa- 
per kite would soon have got wet and 
wouldn’t have flown, so he used silk in- 
stead.” 

“But why would anyone want to fly a 
kite in the rain?” said Bill. 

“Well, you see,” explained George, 
“Franklin wanted to show that lightning 
and electricity are the same thing. His 
kite was just as important as Marconi’s, 
wasn’t it, Uncle Jim?” 

“It certainly was, my boy. If it had not 
been for Franklin’s kite, Marconi probably 
could not have invented the wireless,” an- 
swered Uncle Jim as he put the finishing 
touches on the kite and gave it a tail. 

“Hurrah! It’s finished,” cried Bill. 

“Thank you, Uncle Jim,” said all the 
children. “Come on, everybody,” and off 
they went to a windy hill. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What keeps a kite in the air? 
2. How is a kite similar to an airplane? 


MAKING A SIMPLE KITE 


Materials: 2 strips of light wood, one 
30 inches long, the other about 20 inches 
long; string; wrapping paper; paste; and 
a sharp knife. 

1. Place the two strips of wood as in 
(1), binding firmly with string. 

2. Notch the ends of the strips as in 
(2). 

3. Fasten string around frame asin (3). 

4. Cut a piece of paper about 1 inch 
larger all around than the kite. Fold 
edges over string and paste. 

§. Attach strings at four corners of 
frame, as in (4), allowing some slack; and 
fasten the kite line to them where they 
cross. 

6. Add a tail, made by tying bits of 
newspaper to a string. Its length depends 
on the weight of the kite. Experiment 
with tails of different lengths until the 
kite flies without diving or swaying. If 
desired, use colored string and paper. 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Chester A. Arthur 


Who Surprised the People 
1830-1886 


Chester Alan Arthur was born in Fair- 
field, Vermont, October 5, 1830. His fa- 
ther, a graduate of Belfast College, Ireland, 
was a successful teacher and preacher. 

Chester A. Arthur found life easy and 
pleasant. He went to the village school, 
to a preparatory school at Schenectady, 
and to Union College, from which he was 
graduated at eighteen years of age. He 
taught school for a time, and then studied 
law. In 1861 the governor of New York 
appointed him engineer-in-chief on his 
staff. When the Civil War broke out, he 
became acting quartermaster general of 
the State of New York. He also served 
as collector of the port of New York un- 
der President Grant. His strong support 
of Grant gained for him his place as vice- 
president on the Republican ticket. 

When Chester A. Arthur, by the assas- 
sination of Garfield, became president, 
many feared that he would oppose civil 
service reform, but he surprised them by 
doing all he could to favor it. 


Grover Cleveland 


First Democratic President after 
the Civil War 
1837-1908 


Grover Cleveland was born in Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837. His fa- 
ther was a clergyman. The two older 
Cleveland boys had gone to college, but 
Grover had barely started when the fami- 
ly’s need of money became so urgent that 
he went to work in a store. His father’s 
death made it impossible for him to return 
to college. An uncle found him a chance 
to work in a law office. In four years he 
was admitted to the bar. 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO., N.Y. 


CHester A. ARTHUR, 1881-1885 


KEYSTONE View CO., N.Y. 


Grover CLEVELAND, '85—'89; °93-'97 


Offices came to Cleveland without his 
seeking them. From assistant district at- 
torney and sheriff of Erie County, he be- 
came mayor of Buffalo. His record won 
him the governorship of New York. In 
1884, he was elected president, the first 
Democrat to fill that office since the Civil 
War. He served for two terms with an 
interval of four years between them. 

President Cleveland strongly advocated 
tariff and pension reform. His adminis- 
trations were vigorous and businesslike. 


Benjamin Harrison 


Grandson of the Hero of Tippecanoe 
1833-1901 


No other citizen has had the honor that 
came to John Scott Harrison of being the 
son of one president and the father of an- 
other. William Henry Harrison, ninth 
president, had taken up a tract of land 
along the Ohio River. Benjamin Harrison, 
his grandson, twenty-third president, was 
born on the old farm, near North Bend, 
Ohio, August 20, 1833. Young Benjamin 
had his first schooling in the neighborhood 
log schoolhouse. He was sent to college, 
first to Farmers College near Cincinnati, 
then to Miami University. 

Benjamin Harrison started his career as 
a lawyer. He had a wonderful gift in the 
use of words. The speeches for his presi- 
dential campaign, which he wrote with no 
apparent effort, were remarkable for their 
polish. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he enlisted and made a worthy record. 

Before he was elected to the presidency, 
Benjamin Harrison had served on several 
important commissions and been a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. As presi- 
dent, he did much to revive industry. In 
retirement, he again served on important 
commissions, including the Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899. 





EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, 1889-1893 


William. McKinley 


The Spanish War President 
1843-1901 


William McKinley, our twenty-fifth 
president, was born in Niles, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 29, 1843. As seventh in a family of 
nine, son of a hard-working foundryman, 
he grew up without coddling. 

When William was nine years old, the 
family moved to Poland, Ohio. William 
did well at the seminary there, but his 
hope for a college education fell through 
on account of poor health and the neces- 
sity for earning money. He had just be- 
gun to teach a country school when the 
Civil War broke out. Eighteen-year-old 
William enlisted as a private in the famous 
Twenty-Third Ohio Volunteers. 

After the war McKinley studied law. 
He was elected a member of the National 
House of Representatives, and then be- 
came governor of Ohio. His famous tariff 
bill, advocating high duties on imports, 
was signed in 1890. In 1896 he was elect- 
ed president. McKinley carried out his 
policy of protecting home industries. Un- 
der his leadership the United States en- 
tered upon the Spanish-American War. 

President McKinley’s second adminis- 
tration was cut short by his death at the 
hand of an anarchist. He will be remem- 
bered for his blameless character and his 
courtesy and sympathy. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw a map showing the islands that 
the United States became concerned with 
after the Spanish-American War. 

2. Explain what is meant by the Merit 
System. 

3. Make a list of Thomas Edison’s in- 
ventions and underline one that made a 
great change in transportation, beginning 
during Cleveland’s first administration. 
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Wimwam McKIn.ey, 1897-1901 
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The Story Hour 
By W. A. Kincaid 


NE of the important measures of ef- 

fectiveness in the teaching of read- 
ing is, How well does the habit of reading 
carry over into life? Do pupils read 
worth-while material outside of school, 
and continue to read it after they leave 
school? The procedure as outlined here 
has two primary purposes: (1) To develop 
a reading interest which will carry over 
into life. (2) To develop a reading vo- 
cabulary in keeping with the age and ca- 
pacity of the pupil. 

Perhaps the work can be best explained 
by a series of statements about how it 
should be developed. For convenience, we 
shall call the procedure the “Story Hour.” 

To start the activity, ask the pupils how 
many are reading some book other than a 
textbook or an assignment reader. Have 
the pupils reading such books form a group 
on one side of the room or on chairs at the 
front. 

Ask for the titles of several of these 
books. Permit one of the pupils who wish- 
es to tell about his book to do so. Suggest 
that there may be some part of the book 
which he would like to read to the class or 
some picture which he would like to show. 
(After the first story-hour period do not 
permit a pupil to read from his book unless 
he has prepared the selection ahead of 
time.) When the pupil has finished the 
description of his book, ask for the reaction 
of the class toward it. Have from two to 
five pupils tell about their books. 

Ask pupils if they would like another 
period of the same kind. Find out how 
many pupils will have completed their 
books by the time of the next story-hour 
period, two or three days hence. Either 
select or have the pupils select two or three 
of these pupils to tell about their respective 
books at the next period. 

When the story-hour group assembles 
for its second period, permit any pupil who 
has begun a book to join the group. Dis- 
cuss with the pupils how each pupil may 
present his book interestingly, and per- 
haps have the pupils list certain standards 
which thereafter each person should meet. 
(These standards should be written on a 
sheet of paper or cardboard, and placed in 
a part of the room where any pupil may 
refer to them.) Have one of the pupils 
selected at the preceding story hour discuss 
his book. He may read from it if he 
wishes and choose such pictures as he thinks 
will interest the class. 

After the pupil finishes the story, direct 
a discussion about his presentation. En- 
courage the pupils to criticize freely as to 
the interest of the book and as to the ef- 
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fectiveness of its presentation. Most pu- 
pils will say that it has been done well or 
poorly. However, continue to carefully 
direct and question them, and they will 
improve in a comparatively short time. 
Find out which pupils will have completed 
their books by the next period. Select or 
have the pupils select two or three of those 
who will be ready to present their books 
at that time. Ask how many are interested 
in the books read at this period. 

At the third story hour continue in 
much the same way as at the second. Ob- 
serve carefully the pupil’s presentation of 
his book. Stress telling about the book 
rather than the story of the book. Encour- 
age the pupils to be keen, although you 
may have to guard against their being 
overly caustic at times. Try putting a 
pupil in your place in leading the discus- 
sion and you take the place of the pupil. 

After from three to six story-hour ses- 
sions, the periods should be placed almost 
entirely in the hands of the pupils. Of 
course you should make suggestions when 
they seem advisable. 


Tree Day 
By Julia Perkins 


ARING for our forests is most im- 
portant. To arouse the interest of the 
children in this subject, one successful 
teacher of a fifth grade conceived and car- 
ried out the following simple plan. 

The school was on a campus of two or 
three acres, where there were many kinds 
of forest trees and shrubs. A week before 
Tree Day, as the children named it, each 
child was asked to draw a picture of the 
tree that he liked best, and on the picture 
to pin or glue a leaf, a piece of the bark, 
and any seed, nut, or bloom that he could 
find from his chosen tree. 

During the week, different children were 
asked to give little talks on the importance 
of preserving our trees and other relative 
subjects. One boy told what a forest rang- 
er had said on the radio the day before. 
Much interest in trees was aroused. 

On the appointed day the teacher select- 
ed a committee of children who did the 
neatest and most artistic work, and asked 
them to arrange the pictures on a large 
board and then tack them. The children 
showed neatness, original ways of display- 
ing the materials, and interest in the work 
of the others. 

Since this first Tree Day proved to be 
such a success, it led to other lessons on 
trees. A lesson and display was given on 
trees not found on the campus. In pre- 
paring it, the children told of pleasant ex- 
cursions with their families and friends to 
the woods or near-by places. 
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Enjoying Our “Times Tables” 
By Sara Sloane McCarty 
A SPRING fever slump had struck my 


room. The same errors in multipli- 
cation recurred daily and papers became 
more unreadable. I wrote a little song to 
awaken a spark of interest. 
The song, to the tune of “Reuben, Reu- 
ben, I’ve been thinking,” included the 
most common errors in multiplication. 


Seven times nine is sixty-three, 

At least our school books all agree; 
But let us tell you just once more 
That eight times eight is sixty-four. 
Now everybody knows it’s true 

That eight times nine is seventy-two; 
But this one puts you in a fix— 

It’s eight times seven is fifty-six. 
Nine times nine is eighty-one— 

We think this is a lot of fun— 

Seven times seven is forty-nine— 
For in arithmetic we shine! 


Chorus 
We must learn our tables well, 
Till every answer we can tell, 
For no one likes to be a dunce 
And miss his tables even once. 


As we practiced the song, the children 
at the blackboard wrote the answers in the 
blanks. When the last week of the month 
arrived, I chose the best writer to write 
the numbers on a movable blackboard for 
use in a contest on Parents’ Night. 

During the month we held “spelling 
bee” contests on all tables, and the child 
winning the most times was chosen to be 
the leader of the contest on the stage. 

On Parents’ Night the blackboard was 
placed in the center of the stage. The two 
sides in the contest were lined up on either 
side, making a “V,” with the blackboard as 
the tip. 

The leader had a miscellaneous list of 
times-tables notations mounted on card- 
board which she rapidly gave to the con- 
testants. Not one child “missed” in the 
contest. 


Soohoeorforforfoofonfocfoofonfonfoofonfocfoofonfocfonfonfoolonfocforioeforfoodonsorss 
The Question Box 


How can pupils learn to distin- 
guish between adverbs and adjec- 
tives? (See p. 42) 


What will help pupils remember 
and use with facility the main 
processes in arithmetic? (See p. 44) 


In what interesting way can 
children learn about the manufac- 
ture of cheese? (See p. 45) 


What is an interesting handcraft 
activity for March? (See p. 48) 


Why is the right selection of 
daily food important? (See p. 52) 
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OF INTEREST IN MARCH 


March 1—Nebraska admitted to the Union, 1867. 
March 3—Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. 


March 4—The Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, 1789. 


Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. March 23 
March 7—Luther Burbank was born, 1849. 


A patent was granted to Alexander Graham Bell 
for his invention of the telephone, 1876. 


March 14—A patent was grantec’ to Eli Whitney for his inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, 1794. 


March 15—Andrew Jackson was born, 1767. 
Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 

March 16—James Madison was born, 1751. 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day, 1934. 

March 18—Grover Cleveland was born, 1837. 

March 21—The first day of spring, 1934. 


March 23—Patrick Henry delivered his famous speech on lib- 
erty, at Richmond, Virginic 1775. 


March 27—Ponce de Leon discovered Florida, 1513. 
March 29—John Tyler was born, 1790. 
March 30—Alaska was purchased from Russia, 1867. 








March 27 


March 30 
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Re-CREATING [TEACHERS 


A Food Discussion Clinic 


By MARY L. HAHN 


FoRMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, MICHIGAN StaTE NorMat COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Miss Perkins, principal. 

Dr. Barnes, school physician. 
Miss Lewis, fourth-grade teacher. 
Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutrition. 

Dr. Barnes: Good afternoon. How is 
your health to-day, Miss Perkins? 

Miss Perkins: Fine, thank you, Doctor. 
But I can’t say the same for some of our 
teachers. Miss Bird was ill again last 
night and had to ask for a substitute. It’s 
a pity, too. She is one of our best teachers, 
but with frequent absences her classroom 
work never does her justice. Isn’t there 
something you can do for her, Doctor? 

Dr. Barnes: Nothing would give me 
more pleasure, but the truth is that she 
seldom eats three adequate meals a day. 
It’s astonishing how unreasonable some 
people are in their care of the wonderful 
bodies which the Lord gave them. I’m 
afraid that so long as Miss Bird doesn’t take 
enough food, her poor tired stomach will 
go on strike more or less regularly. 

Miss Lewis: Good afternoon. May I 
intrude just long enough to thank Dr. 
Barnes for sending me to Mrs. Cook for 
advice? A teacher of food and nutrition 
is certainly a real friend. 

Dr. Barnes: Mrs. Cook certainly knows 
the nutrition field. I say, Miss Perkins, 
why don’t you organize a Food Discussion 
Clinic and invite all your teachers to ask 
questions and present problems? Mrs. 
Cook would doubtless answer questions. 

Miss Perkins: That seems 
an excellent idea. We'll ask 
Mrs. Cook to join us and con- 
sider the matter right now. 
Miss Lewis, couldn’t you stay 
to help us make our plans? 

Miss Lewis: Yd be de- 
lighted, and I know the 
teachers would like such a 
clinic. They often ask ques- 
tions about food which none 
of us can agree upon. May 


I go and find Mrs. Cook? 
* * & & 

Mrs. Cook: Miss Lewis has 
been telling me about a Food 
Discussion Clinic and I cer- 
tainly approve. It will be a 


joy if some of our teachers can begin to 
think straight about the food they eat. 
My reformer self fairly aches to tackle the 
“I can’t drink milk” and “I like milk but 
it doesn’t like me” people. 

Of course I shouldn’t begin like that; 
they’d all want to choke me. But how 
would this do? “Beautify Your Complex- 
ion, Hair, and Teeth by Nature’s Secret 
Process!” 

Miss Lewis: Oh, come, Mrs. Cook, you 
don’t expect us to believe that! 

Mrs. Cook: But this isn’t the impos- 
sible! Only last month a report of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science dealt with Beauty of Hair 
and Right Diet. It is true that we are 
what we eat, isn’t it, Dr. Barnes? 

Dr. Barnes: Yes, indeed, and I think 
your approach will interest even the skep- 
tics, for they are much like the old gentle- 
man who gazed at his first airplane and 
insisted, “I won’t believe it until I see a 
picture of it.” They should want to see a 
fine complexion before they believe you. 

Miss Perkins: Do you think we. might 
begin with the basic facts of normal diet 
for normal nutrition? After all, food for 
health is a simple fundamental problem. 
How would you present it, Mrs. Cook? 

Mrs. Cook: Dr. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University tells us that generous 
daily portions of the protective foods are 
necessary to maintain the best possible con- 


dition of one’s blood, skin, hair, and other 








body tissues. He considers milk, leafy 
vegetables, and fruits as protective foods 
and some authorities add eggs to this list. 
To complete our menus we need foods like 
bread, or reasonable amounts of whatever 
else one desires. 

With all due respect to my colleagues, 
many of them would soon look and feel 
and act re-created if they used generous 
daily portions of the protective foods. 

Miss Perkins: Very good, Mrs. Cook; 
but just why are milk and leafy vegetables 
protective? 

Mrs. Cook: ‘The protective foods are 
rich in the proteins and minerals, as well as 
the vitamins which our body tissues require 
for growth and health. You know adults 
“never stop growing even though they 
never grow any bigger,” because the re- 
pair of their tissues is a growth process. 

It is always a comfort to me to know 
that every day when I have at least a pint 
of milk (fresh, evaporated, or butter- 
milk), in beverage, soup, or dessert, my 
body has had a good day’s supply of cal- 
cium, a mineral which is required by my 
heart muscle and blood as well as by my 
bones and teeth. This is especially reassur- 
ing since ordinary servings of other foods 
contain very little calcium. 

This same milk provides about a third of 
the phosphorus which I need, a third of 
the protein, a twelfth of the iron, and 
several of the alphabetical vitamins. Two 
or three servings of leafy vegetables and 
some fruit may complete my 
daily needs for health and 
growth materials if I have 
enough bread and butter or 
other carbohydrates and fats 
to supply the calories I need 
for energy. 

Of the vitamins, I’m de- 
cidedly interested in knowing 
that A guards the mucous 
membranes of my _ throat, 
nose, and sinuses against 
colds. Vitamin B_ helps 
maintain my good appetite, 
digestion, and complexion, 
and at the same time protects 


the nerves. As for C, it is 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Current History 
By Mary Davison 
oe seventh, and eighth grades in 


my rural school are enthusiastic over 
the making of a Current History for this 
year. A large scrapbook is being rapidly 
filled with material collected weekly. Af- 
ter our regular weekly report on current 
events, articles, clippings, and pictures are 
collected, examined, and classified by a 
committee of pupils selected monthly. 
The clippings are then pasted in the scrap- 
book. 

When the school year is over, we shall 
have a fairly complete record of the year’s 
events, illustrated with pictures selected 
by the children. This book will be left in 


the library as a permanent record. 


Primary Silent Reading 
By Gladys Dabler 


A MY primary grades, I use colored 
magazine advertisements for silent- 
reading seatwork. I clip to an interesting 
colored advertisement, a sheet of tablet pa- 
per upon which are written various types 
of sentences. It may be a sentence requir- 
ing a word to complete it which is found 
in the picture; a “yes” or “no” sentence; 
a “cross out the wrong word” sentence; or 
one requesting the child to draw certain 
objects in the picture. 

I have also used these pictures for num- 
ber work, although those available are 
limited since they must have some like 
objects. 


A Grammar Puzzle 
By Thora Larson 


WRITE on the blackboard a story with 

words missing but with the part of 
speech of each missing word written in the 
space. The following is an example: 

“As (pronoun) was going (preposi- 
tion) the (adjective) house, (proper 
noun) saw a big (common noun) slipping 
(adverb) along the (common noun).” 

The story continues in this way until 
finished. Each pupil copies the story, fill- 
ing in the parts of speech. The stories are 
then read aloud in class, each one being 
corrected as it is read. 

Since it is seldom that two pupils select 
the same nouns, pronouns, and so on, the 
stories are very interesting. Sometimes I 
have each pupil compose a similar story 
and exchange it with some other member 
of the class. 


Educational Seatwork 
By Alfreda Smith 


FROM oak tag I made a folder, six by 
eight inches, and put a binding on the 
back so as to make it more serviceable. On 
the front cover I pasted a picture of a 
well-known person. (Any noted person 
may be used.) On the left inside page I 
pasted a story of him. On the opposite 
page I fastened with a paper clip a list of 
questions on the story, a list of sentences 
with blanks to be filled, a list of true-false 
sentences, and one of multiple-choice sen- 
tences. 

Whenever a child has finished his lessons, 
he is given the booklet and asked to answer 
on a separate sheet of paper one of these 
lists. His paper is handed in, and after be- 
ing corrected is returned. On the back of 
the list of questions that he has answered I 
place his initials. Some other day I give 
him another list of test questions, and so 
on. 
The lives of the presidents which are 
now appearing in THE INsTRUCTOR may 
be used in like manner. 





To CLusB CONTRIBUTORS 


Wyrmer are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 
vr 

In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


* 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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School Handkerchiefs 
By Mary E. Morris 


HE use of the handkerchief to cover 
the nose and mouth when coughing 
or sneezing is a health habit which I have 
tried ‘to emphasize in my room and one 
which I consider important. As there are 
often a few children who have forgotten 
their handkerchiefs, I find it helpful to 
keep a box of cleansing tissue hanging near 
the door. A child can quietly slip one of 
these paper handkerchiefs into his desk or 
pocket without embarrassment. 


A Civics Project 
By Clarence Taylor 


I STIMULATED interest in community 

civics by having my eighth-grade class 
write a Community History. Each’ mem- 
ber of the class was assigned a chapter. 
One had “How __.... Got Its Name”; 


_another had “First Settlers”; and so on, 


until the whole ground was covered. 
When the material was corrected, I 
typed it. It is to be bound in a cover of 
the pupils’ making and illustrated with 
pictures. These may be snapshots of old 
settlers, places of interest in the commu- 
nity, any historic spots, and so on. There 
should be a map of the community, done 
by the best artist in the class. We used a 
map of the school district, showing all the 
principal roads and homes of the ten mem- 
bers of the class. A chapter on “Early 
Entertainments” would add interest. 


Spring Activities 
By Daisy Wilson 
a is here again and with it the 


marvelous opportunity to introduce 
actual nature study. The following are 
some of our spring activities. 

During a general period we describe the 
new birds, flowers, and plants that have 
been seen. On a chart called “Signs of 
Spring,” we record these facts, giving the 
pupil’s name, date, and what was observed. 

Specimens of flowers, plants, and so on, 
are mounted on loose-leaf notebook paper 
and are later bound into notebooks for the 
pupil’s future use. 

We also have a nature corner in which 
specimens are on display, such as birds’ 
nests, cat-tails, pictures, pressed flowers 
and leaves, and fish and tadpoles in a jar. 
The pupils enjoy showing this corner to 
visitors, and it is a source of great interest 
and satisfaction to them. 
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An Aid to Better Writing 
By Hazel Bennett 


S AN incentive for better letter for- 

mation in writing I put a check with 

a colored pencil under the letters which 

are especially well formed. If a child can- 

not readily see why a letter was checked, 

I tell him what there was about the forma- 
tion of the letter to merit a check. 
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Clean Hands in School 
By Esther Brekke 


gee ge: our noon lunch I fill a pitcher 
with water. One of the older pupils 
pours water over the other pupils’ hands, 
one at atime. In this way each child gets 
his hands washed with very little water. 
This is desirable in rural schools, where 
water has to be carried from a distance. 
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WINDOW DECORATION — DAFFODILS 


By RALPH 
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spring to schoolroom windows. 








DAFFODILS, with green leaves and yellow blossoms in a green bowl, will bring 
If you have a window that is too wide to look well 
with this tall decoration, have the daffodils grow in an oblong window box. 
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A Primary Spelling Help 
By Olive Offill 


N MY 1A spelling class each month [| 
make a spelling book for each pupil, 
For instance, the books used in March are 
kept on the teacher’s desk. Each day the 
pupils write in them the spelling words for 
that day. They are then graded. At the 
end of the month, covers of colored con- 
struction paper are put on the books, with 
a picture appropriate for April. Those 
who have not missed a word during March 
have their books displayed on the bulletin 
board during April. I have found this a 
very satisfactory method. 


Putting the “Tables” to Work 


By Minerva Pinkerton 


INDING my pupils very weak on “ta- 
bles,” I persuaded my school board to 
purchase a set of measures of various kinds 
—trulers, tape measures, gill, pint, and 
quart cups, peck and bushel baskets, and 
so on. Then, at noons and recesses I played 
store with the children, using play money 
in various denominations. 

Within a short time the “tables” became 
common, everyday terms, instead of 
meaningless figures printed in a book. By 
looking at the coming lessons I often 
used the same measurements and prices 
in the “store” as were in the lessons, thus 
establishing a connection which the chil- 
dren could easily grasp and remember. 


North, South, East, West 
By Marjorie Dawn 


HE most effective method I have ever 

found for impressing the points of the 
compass upon the minds of my pupils is 
to use the walls and blackboards of the 
schoolroom for this purpose. 

On the north wall hang winter scenes, 
charts of snowflakes, and pictures of the 
presidents and other notable men who 
were born “up North.” The east wall 
shows sunrise pictures, scenes along the 
Atlantic Coast, views of the White House, 
and so on. The “down South” wall dis- 
plays flowers, birds, cotton fields, Negroes, 
and tropical islands, with famous men and 
women of the South, while the “out West” 
wall shows views of California, Washing- 
ton, and the Pacific Ocean, with an occa- 
sional rodeo or round-up to add interest. 

I let the children bring their own pic- 
tures for the lower part of the walls, and 
they often hold serious consultations as to 
just which wall is most appropriate for a 
certain picture, sometimes compromising 
on a southeast or a northwest corner. 

Geography or history work about the 
East is done on the east blackboard. A 
poem about summer is written on the 
south board; about sunset, on the west 
board, and so on. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


CLuB ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE INstTRUCTOR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange corre- 
spondence with children in other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases—we cannot guar- 
antee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their 
pupils acknowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must be signed by the teachers themselves. 


ldabo.—The pupils of my fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and school 
work, especially art, with other schools wherever 
this magazine goes. Last year the pupils corre- 
sponded with thirty-one states, and this year 
they would like to exceed that number. Ad- 
dress: Miss Virginia Trevey, Payette, Idaho. 


Indiana.—Grades four, six, seven, and eight 
of Young Rural School would like to exchange 
products, souvenirs, letters, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers in any school where the 
English language is spoken or written. Address: 
Mr. Elmer Gentry, Lynnville, Indiana. 


lowa.—The teacher and pupils of Reed School 
would like to exchange letters, products, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with other schools of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. | Address: Miss Edna Aegerter, Rock- 
well City, Iowa. 


Kansas—The teacher and pupils of the 
sixth grade of Bluff City Grade School would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with other teachers and pupils in schools of the 
United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Edna Burgmeier, Bluff City, Kansas. 


Louisiana—Our fourth grade, Mangham 
High School, would enjoy exchanging letters, 
cards, products, and souvenirs with pupils from 
any state of the United States, its possessions, 
and countries of North America. Address: 
Miss Thelma Harrison, Box 115, Mangham, 
Louisiana. 


Maine.—The seventh and eighth grades of 
the Winthrop Junior High School would like to 
correspond with pupils in other states, island 
possessions of the United States, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Winifred Dennison, 
14 Summer Street, Winthrop, Maine. 


Massachusetts —Miss Marion M. Campbell, 
teacher of South Union School, Cordaville, 
Massachusetts, and her pupils in grades four, 
five, and six, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. All letters will be answered. 


Michigan.—Pupils of the Gustafson School, 
District 1, Perkins, Michigan, would like to 
exchange letters, products, or souvenirs with all 
schools in the United States and possessions. 
They are interested in everyone. Address: 
Miss Helen M. Harland, Perkins, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils, grades 
four, five, and six of the intermediate room, of 
the Perronville School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils in all 
states and possessions of the United States and 
foreign countries. Send material to: Mr. W. J. 
Constantineau, Perronville School, Perronville, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota.—Grades five to eight, inclusive, 
of District No. 60 would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, souvenirs, and products, especially 
sand, with schools in the United States and in 
other English-speaking countries. Address: 
Miss Alice M. Jederberg, Rural Route No. 2, 
Box 137, Adrian, Minnesota. 





Minnesota.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, products, souvenirs, 
and so on, with pupils of the fifth grade in all 
parts of the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Gunhild E. 
Nelson, Mahnomen, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, 
including grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters and products with schools in 
every state of the Union. Please write to us, 
as we are trying to establish a new County 
Record for Letter Writing Projects. We prom- 
ise to answer every letter. Address: Miss Mae 
Wostoupal, District No. 45, Beemer, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The teacher and pupils of Dis- 
trict No. 125 would like to exchange letters, 
products, and souvenirs with schools in all parts 
of the United States and its possessions, and in 
foreign countries. This rural school is situated 
in one of the largest potato centers of the world. 
Address: Miss Clarabel Guy, Hemingford, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my fourth and 
fifth grades wish to exchange correspondence 
with pupils in the same grades of other schools 
in the United States. Address: Miss Vera 
Cady, Rockford, Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-——The teacher and pupils of 
Munsonville Rural School, all grades except the 
third and eighth, would like to correspond with 
pupils and teachers of southern and western 
states. They would like to exchange products 
and pictures. Address: Miss Margaret E. Harris, 
East Sullivan, New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire-—Miss Grace Enman and 
her fourth and fifth grades of Jewett School, 
Milan, New Hampshire, would like to exchange 
letters, photographs, post cards, and other in- 
teresting materials with teachers and pupils of 
other states and possessions of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


New York.—The teacher and pupils of Dis- 
trict No. 3, Conklin Center, would like to 
exchange letters, products, school work, and 
other interesting material with schools of 
other states and counties. They promise to 
answer all letters they receive. Address: Mrs. 
Reva L. Rood, 14 Decatur Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 


New York.—The teacher and pupils of Dis- 
trict No. 11, all grades except first and eighth, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils in 
schools of the United States and any foreign 
country. Address: Miss Helen Judd, Cameron, 
New York. 


New York.—My third and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters and souvenirs 
with schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters re- 
ceived. Address: Miss Teresa Schober, School 
6, Dunkirk, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to ex- 
change letters, photographs, souvenirs, and 
products with pupils in schools of other states 
and foreign countries. They will answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Mabel L. Spall, Rural 
Route No. 2, Frankfort, New York. 





North Carolina.—The teacher and pupils of 
the ‘seventh grade, Epson High School, wish to 
exchange letters, products, and pictures with 
other seventh-grade pupils in the United States 
and other ~* English-speaking countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Sallie Chessie Murphy, Rural Route 
No. 1, Henderson, North Carolina. 


Ohio.—The fifth-grade pupils of Miss Lucile 
Keller, Liberty Union School, Baltimore, Ohio, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils of the same 
grade in the United States and its possessions. 
and in foreign countries. 


Ohio.—My sixth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, booklets, products, 
and school work with pupils of the same grade 
in other schools of the United States and its 
possessions, also foreign countries. They promise 
to answer all letters. Address: Miss Violet 
Garver, Box 93, Forest, Ohio. 


Obio.—The fifth-grade pupils of Gomer 
Schools would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, pictures, and souvenirs with schools in 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
South America. They promise to answer all 
— Address: Miss Bess Ridinger, Gomer, 
Ohio. 


South Dakota.—My sixth- and eighth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and so on, with foreign children who write 
English, particularly with schools located near 
lat. 45° S. Address: Miss Agnese Dunne, 
Marion, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The pupils of grades five to nine of 
our school would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with any school in the 
United States and foreign countries. They are 
especially interested in the schools of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Philippine Islands. All 
letters will be acknowledged. Address: Mr. 
Otho C. Keller, Johnsville, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of the eighth grade of 
Midway school would like to exchange letters 
and souvenirs with pupils in other states in the 
Union and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Irene Binnion, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 


Washington.—The fifth and sixth grades of 
the Barge School would like to correspond with 
pupils in other schools of other states. We 
would like letters telling about the geography 
and history of the places in which the corre- 
spondents live. We ourselves live in a very in- 
teresting city and can tell a great deal about 
the location and surroundings. Address: Miss 
Hazel Sorensen, Barge School, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the Mayo School 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with children of schools in the south- 
ern states and foreign countries. Address: Mr. 
Francis Johnson, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—Grades two, three, five, six, and 
eight, and teacher, of the Liberty Ridge School 
would like to exchange letters, products, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils in schools 
of the United States and other English-speaking 
countries. Address: Miss Gwendolyn E. 
Tanner, Lancaster, Wisconsin. 
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EUROPEAN IRAVEL AS A LONIC 


By EDITH BRANDER 


TEACHER oF ENGLISH AND NintH-Grape Apviser, West Swe Hic ScHoor, Newarx, New Jersey 


Winner of Second Prize, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest 


AST spring when the Board of Educa- 
tion announced a further cut in 
salaries, we set our teeth and made 
plans for Europe. “Crazy!” we 

could hear our friends saying. Perhaps we 
were. But travel always has restored our 
mental balance. All the more reason for 
Europe in 1933 with a financial balance in 
jeopardy. 

We enjoyed the crossing, only to find 
the pound sterling at $4.89 on our arrival 
in Plymouth. Luckily we had bought 
some English money at $3.92 in New 
York. Fearful of parting with any of it, 
we took a brisk walk along the Hoe, fol- 
lowing the crescent outline of the harbor, 
and a stiff breeze soon swept the clouds 
from brain and sky. Thus stimulated, we 
ventured on a five-shilling bus trip out on 
the moors. For hours we rode in the warm 
sunshine with the windows open and the 
canvas top rolled back, past peat bogs, 
heather, gorse, sheep, wild ponies, past the 
gray walls of Dartmoor prison, past Dart- 
meet with its willows and crystal runnels. 

The King Arthur country we simply 
had to see, falling dollar or not. Along 
roads lined with hedgerows, past thatch- 
roofed .cottages defiantly squatting in the 
bend of the road and inviting the busses to 
crash through them, past fields of wheat 
and symmetrical haycocks, past wayside 
inns suggesting bed and breakfast, we sped 
through Cornwall to Tintagel. After a 
luncheon of boiled potatoes and cabbage, 
trifle and Devonshire cream, we climbed 
the rocks to the traditional King Arthur's 
castle, a sandstone ruin which crowns the 
summit. Below dashed the creamy waves. 
Beyond a blue haze of sea and sky was the 
great unknown into which King Arthur 
sailed after taking leave of Bedivere. 

Next came Polperro, a quaint little vil- 
lage of schooners, sails, and sea gulls on the 
coast west of Plymouth. And then of 
course Clovelly and the steep, cobbled 
“Up Along” with the overhanging houses, 
the roses peeping into the windows, and 
the clatter of donkeys. 

A trip from Plymouth by bus, with a 
stop at Exeter to see the cathedral, brought 


us to Salisbury. With the address of a 
private “pension” in hand, we traversed 
the market place, the cathedral close, 
crossed a river, and finally came to a rose- 
wreathed doorway with a shiny brass 
knocker. Oh yes, our room was ready. It 
looked out upon a flower garden with the 
cathedral in the background. Would we 
have some hot water? Then followed the 
usual dinner of boiled potatoes and cab- 
bage served on a carved oak refectory ta- 
ble once the property of the Duke of 
Pembroke. In the room were a heavy oak 
sideboard, Hepplewhite chairs designed to 
accommodate panniered ladies, Georgian 
dishes, and etchings of old Salisbury. A 
musical program was broadcast by the 
B.B.C. Next day came the cathedral. 
Like a ship on a sea of green it stands, re- 
markable for the uniformity and harmony 
of its construction. It is purely English, 
not only in design, but in its lack of os- 
tentation. 

Since we had been in London several 
times before, we were content, as our 
Salisbury hostess would have said, to 
“dawdle about” there. We spent hours in 
the British Museum, the Tate Gallery, and 
the National Portrait Gallery. We “daw- 
dled” in the old bookshops and in the an- 
tique stores and re-created the London of 
a past day. We wandered about Cheyne 
Walk and Battersea Bridge with Jane and 
Thomas Carlyle and Sir Thomas More. 
We attended a matinee, and “tea-ed” be- 
tween the acts from a tray on our laps 
in characteristic style. 

We rambled about Fleet Street, High 
Holborn, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury Square, studying the Elizabethan 
houses and the aristocratic reticence of 


the Georgian. For companions we had 
Amelia Sedley, Disraeli, Nell Gwyn, and 
Lady Asquith. We rested under the trees 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attended services 
at the Temple’s Round Church, and vis- 
ited the Inns of Court. We dodged the 
“Benchers,” and brushed shoulders with 
Charles Lamb and Oliver Goldsmith; 
drank tea with Samuel Johnson at the 
Cheshire Cheese and lunched with Gals- 
worthy at the Fish Ordinary. We wan- 
dered about the Tower of London and had 
an adventure. In among some armored 
knights we came upon a Scotch Highland- 
er in full regalia. Fearful and wonderful 
he looked in his panoply. Using our own 
Scottish ancestry as a means of approach, 
we said in the broadest accent we could 
muster, “An interesting place, this, sir.” 
.- + Result? He made it possible for us to 
visit both the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, which were then in 
session. 

Our next adventure was Cambridge 
University, whither we went to attend the 
summer session. A _ pleasant two-hour 
railway ride from London brought us to 
the town of spires and towers and finally 
to Newnham College to’ which we had 
been allocated for residence. . . . 

During our four weeks’ course, there 
were two days free from lectures so that 
students might visit Norwich and Oxford. 
A half-day excursion to Ely, where we 
were fortunate in having the dean of the 
cathedral for our guide, was most delight- 
ful. 

A bicycle trip through the Wye Valley, 
with overnight stops at Youth Hostels, 
had been planned to conclude our sojourn 
in England. Unfortunately one of our 
party injured her knee so that the trip had 
to be taken less romantically, but certainly 
more comfortably, by rail and bus. 

To Stratford we went to see the new 
Memorial Theatre. This modernistic 


building on the banks of the Avon 
may seem anachronistic, but to us it is 


symbolic of Shakespeare’s timelessness. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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harmonica 


school 
band swung into the opening strains of 
the Star Spangled Banner the full, deep 
tones of the two Piano Accordions could 
be heard, giving a rich accompaniment 
that brought a thrill of delight to the 
big audience in the assembly room.” 


“  ..and as our 


A Piano Accordion in the school band! How 
many letters we have received from music 
supervisors and teachers telling of the won- 
derful improvement and increased interest in 
their school harmonica bands since they added 
a Piano Accordion. The excerpts quoted are 
from letters recently received and are merely 
typical of many which have come to us. 


Naturally we are gratified at this and many 
other evidences of the rapidly growing in- 
terest in school harmonica bands. For 
many years we have actively assisted in the 
formation of such bands and have, without 
charge, supplied teachers with over a mil- 
lion of our instruction books “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” together with other 
charts and booklets that are helpful in the 
instruction of their bands. Today over five 
thousand schools have harmonica bands. And 
now apparently many of these groups are 
ambitious to add an instrument that will 
give a suitable accompaniment—that will not 
only add sweetness and volume, but will give 
greater depth and beauty of tone to the band. 


The logical instrument for this purpose is 
the Piano Accordion. Both the harmonica 
and the accordion are reed instruments— 
manufactured on the same musical princi- 
ples and tuned to the same pitch. The deep, 
rich organ-like tones, magnificent volume 
and wide range of the Hohner Piano Accor- 
dion make it an ideal instrument as accom- 
pPaniment for a harmonica band, and 
whether used as a solo instrument or as a 
band unit its sweet singing tones stand out 
to thrill and delight the listeners. 


Furthermore it is an instrument of beauty— 
of fascination—of outstanding popular ap- 
peal. Nearly every popular band and or- 
chestra appearing before the public or over 
the radio features a Piano Accordion. And 
In addition it is easy to learn—not much 
more difficult than a harmonica. 


A complete 96 page instruction book “The 
Art of Playing the Piano Accordion” is giv- 
tn free with every instrument. Profusely 
illustrated, it explains simply and in non- 
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technical language every step in learning to 
play the accordion. It also contains many 
full musical selections. This book is free 
with every instrument. Upon request we 
will send you our booklet illustrating and 
describing the various sizes and styles of 
Hohner Piano Accordions together with the 
price list. Simply sign the coupon below and 
it will be mailed promptly and without charge. 
* oo * * * at A ve t 

Have you a harmonica band in your school? If 
not why don’t you start one now? It is not an un- 
tried experiment. Thousands of schools all over 
the country have availed themselves of our help 
and advice—our free instruction books—our musi- 
cal charts for teachers and pupils. 





“Our city school superintendent visited our 
harmonica practice recently and stated that he 
considered our band one of the most worth- 
while organizations in our schools.” 











We have files full of letters from principals, music 
supervisors and teachers expressing their delight 
and interest in their school harmonica bands, not 
only as a matter of musical instruction but also as 
a means of developing school spirit and an in- 
creased interest in all branches of school work. 


Our instruction book “The Art of Playing the Har- 
monica” will be sent free in whatever quantity is 
necessary to furnish each member of your band with 
a copy. Also, to enable teachers to observe the 
results of harmonica group work in many schools, a 
Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in Modern Education” has been prepared 
and will be sent free upon request. 


Harmonica Band under 
direction of Mr. Walter 
Davidson, Dept. of Public 
Recreation, Jacksonville, 
Florida, includes a 
Hohner Piano Accordion 
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JUST FILL IN AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 


M. HOHNER, INC., 
351 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 900C, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge 


Piano Accordion Booklet and Price List 


0D Brochure, “The Harmonica As An Important 
Factor in Modern Education” 


e Instruction Books, “The Art of Playing the 
How Many = Huarmonica” 


Name. 


Address 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Japan is the favorite of hundreds of travelers, 
and this summer you may go there and back, from 


Seattle, by famed, luxurious President Liners on 


ORIENT CRUISE 
for only JAD Tourist 


Never can anyone who has been there forget the loveliness that is Japan... 
Nikko’s temples, glistening like jewels against their evergreen background of 
giant cryptomeria. Nara’s sacred spotted deer, serene with their run of .the 
charming picture-town. Kyoto—capital of the handcrafts . . . Miyanoshita. 
Kamakura. Yokohama. ..And gleaming, modern Tokyo—rich with the pageantry 


of this old world’s oldest Court. 
Japan—where everything personal is fragile and exquisite, everything public grand! 


See it this summer. Low fares on the famous President Liners combine with magic 
exchange rates to give you the time of your life for no more than the cost of a 
very ordinary vacation .. . And if you want to add the thrills of China and the 


fascinating Philippines, the cost will be but little more. 

When you travel by President Liner you may stopover as you please, continuing 
your trip on the next or a later of these liners that sail so frequently . . . liners 
that are identical in luxury. That is why you will always find them filled with 


entertaining people, world travelers with the most experience. 


SAIL VIA THE FAST SHORT ROUTE 


We would like to tell you all about these storied lands. . . just what you may see 
and do, and just exactly what shore costs will be. About these President Liners 
that sail every other week from Seattle via the fast Short Route to the Orient—the 
route that gives you more days there. And about our special Conducted Cruises 
for this summer. No other service is like this one. Get every detail from your 


own travel agent, or at any one of our offices 


AMERICAN 
Mail Ling 


HEAD OFFICE: 760 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Or Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto, 


Vancouver, B. C., Portland, Oregon, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego. 
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A Dutch Unit 
(Continued from page 41) 
b) Making crayon sketches for d) Volcanoes and earthquakes, 
quilt on squares of unbleached’ e) Fertility of volcanic soil, 
muslin, later joined with blue} F. Health. 
percale. (Ironing on the wrong]! 1. The cleanliness of the Dutch 
side sets the crayon so it can be| was stressed. 
laundered. ) 2. Health booklets, decorated with 
c) Preparing historical frieze of Dutch scenes, emphasized the use 
Old New York, beginning with of milk. 
the landing of Henry Hudson. | G. History. 
d) Imitating delftware on card-| 1. New Netherlands (New York). 
board plates, with design in 2. Government of Holland. 
colored crayon. 3. Control of Dutch East Indies, 
e) Making a table cover. H. Music. 
f) Hooking a rug, with wind- We learned “Dutch Garden,” 
mill design. Hollis Dann Music Course, I, p. 103, 
g) Reproducing an old Dutch I. Physical education. 
clock. We learned a Dutch dance to the 
h) Preparing room for exhibit.| tune of “Dutch Garden.” 
i) Making programs for the| J. Reading. (See bibliography.) 
Dutch Program given at the Ex- _K. Science. 
hibit. 1. Dikes. 
C. English. 2. Sand dunes. 
1. Oral paragraphs on: | 3. Windmills. 
a) Henry Hudson. 'V. Conclusion. 
6) Colonial Manners and Cus-| During this unit the pupils not only 
toms. | gained new information and skills, but 
2. Pupils tell the story of “The|also developed initiative, responsibility, 
Leak in the Dike.” | leadership, and co-operation. 
3. Explanation of Dutch project, | 
by the committee which had charge | BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the Exhibit. | Bennett, J.: Barnaby Lee (New York: 
4. Plays written by the class. The Century Co., 1902). 
a) “Courage” (based on story, | Bok, Edward: The Americanization of 
“The Leak in the Dike”), | Edward Bok (New York: Charles 
b) “Hansel and Gretel.” Scribner’s Sons, 1923). 
5. Business letter, sending to New|Dann, Hollis: Hollis Dann Musi 
York for a picture map of Old; Course, First Year (New York: 
New York. American Book Co.). 
6. Written topics on the Dutch Dodge, Mary Mapes: Hans Brinker 
East Indies, assembled in a booklet.; (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
D. Ethics. | Land of Pluck (New York: The 
In our study of Holland the follow-| Century Co.). 
ing traits of the Dutch were empha- | Freeman, F. N., and others: Child-Story 
sized, | Readers (Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1. Industry. | 1927). 
2. Neatness. | Freeman, Mary Wilkins: In Colonial 
3. Persistence. | Times (Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
4. Patriotism. Shepard Co., 1899). 
§. Patience. | Frye, A. E., and Atwood, W. W.: Neu 
6. Bravery. | Geography (Boston: Ginn & Cao, 
7. Thrift. | 1921). 
E. Geography. |Hardy, R. L., and Turpin, E. H. L.: 
1. Holland. The Book World (New York: New- 
a) Size. | son & Co.). 
b) Lowlands. Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M.: The 
c) Natural advantages of region.| Children’s Qwn Readers (Boston: 
d) People. Ginn & Co., 1929). 
e) Industries. | Ramée, Louise de la: A Dog of Flanders 
f) Cities. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
2. Dutch East Indies. 1910). 
a) Location. Seaman, Augusta H.: Jacqueline of the 
b) Equatorial rainfall. Carrier Pigeons (New York: 
c) Relief. Macmillan Co.). 
An Objective Test in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 44) 
§. In multiplication the answer is} 7. How long it took to paper the 
called the - ; | house. 
6. To find % of a number, divide it| 8. The width of the ribbon. 
 __ 9. The cost per pound of the candy. 


7. 4 feet, 2 inches= inches. 


Key to TEst 
I. 1. The time when school begins. 
2. The cost of the book when new. 
3. What milk sells for where my 


cousin lives. 
4. What part of a dollar a quarter is. 


5. The cost of the water-color box. | 


6. What time Tom and I started. 


| 10. The length of the vacation. 
|II. 1. How much money did my mother 
| give me? 
2. What time does she arrive? ; 
3. How much does he get per hour? 
4. How many cows has he? 
5. How much will he receive pe 
bushel? 
6. How many games were played? 
(Continued on page 59) 
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An Objective Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 58) 


7. How many guests had she? 
8. How much a yard was the cloth? 


[. 1. Subtract 6. Subtract 
2. Add 7. Subtract 
3. Multiply 8. Multiply 
4. Add 9. Divide 
5. Multiply 10. Add 
IV. 1. False 3. False 5. True 
2. True 4. False 6. True 


7. True 12. False 17. True 
8. False 13. True 18. True 
9. True 14. False 19. False 
10. True 15. True 20. True 
11. False 16. False 

Vv. m improper 4. 6 ounces 

. remainder 5. product 
: VAs 6. 8 
7. 50 inches 





Building an Airport 


(Continued from page 31) 


The week following, much time was 
given to building a post office, where 
air-mail stamps could be sold. One| 
child carried out his idea of a mail | 
truck with the help of four other chil- 
dren. They could post a letter, see it| 
stamped, watch it whisked away to the | 


E. Money experiences through play- | 


“y passenger service. 


F, Making change. 


G. Writing figures at post office ual 


on planes. 
H. Weighing packets of letters and/| 
parcels. 


airport in a truck, and see it carried IV. Music. 


away in an airplane. 

One day, a new lead developed when 
a child made a seaplane. All were inter- 
ested in learning the importance of the | 
pontoons, and how the seaplane keeps its | 
balance. 

Another new development was the 
dirigible. Many pictures and toys stim- 
ulated the pupils to try their hand at 
making one. A large one of paper, 
adorned with X500 U.S.N., was made. | 


“contact,” 
in connection with pilot’s 


A. Tonal work—calling 
“refuel,” 
routine. 

B. Songs about airplanes. 

C. Creative songs about flying. 

D. Creative melody for airplane 
rhymes and poems. 

E. Rhythmic activities—plane taking 
off, plane “banking” in mid-air, loop- 
ing the loop, turning the propeller, 
landing, driving the plane. 


This necessitated a mooring mast, which | V. Writing. 


was made with the help of a yardstick. 
The last addition to our aircraft was 
the glider. An orange crate with slant- 
ing, sloping boards made an excellent 
hill from which the gliders went sailing. | 


A. Printing signs, tickets, money. 
B. Writing names, figures, etc. 
C. Writing “Thank you” 
people who helped. 

D. Answering invitations. 


The rich, purposeful experience of VI. Reading. 


these children contributed so much to 
their lives that it is extremely difficult 
to measure or tabulate the far-reaching 
results of the work. | 

The following results, however, are’ 
shown by our records of the group, 
interest. 
I, Art and handwork. 

A. Painting pictures of aircraft. 

B. Pictures of crowds at airport. 

C. Painting scenes to represent coun- 

tryside view of airport. 

D. Creative silhouettes of airplanes, 

dirigibles, and hydroplanes. 

E. Cutting tickets and receipts. 

F, Making airplane books. 

G. Making paper money. 
Il. Elementary science. 

A. Parts of a plane. | 

B. Ground lights, signal lights, bea-| 

cons. | 
Arrangement, purpose, importance. | 
C. Flood lights. 

Wiring and importance. 


D. Radio tower. 
1. How messages are sent. 


2. Value and importance to pilot. 
E. The elements. 


Air pockets, air currents, contacts, | 


shocks from electricity. 
F. Balance. 
Pontoons (in hydroplanes). 
G. Dual control of ships. 
Ill. Number. 
A. Counting cylinders, revolutions, 
wheels. 
B. Measurement of wood for con- 
struction of planes, hangars, ground | 
lights, beacons, radio tower, etc. 
C. Counting signal lights by two's. 
D. Learning meaning of first, second, 


third, fourth, etc., as planes leave. 





A. Making books and reading them. 


B. Group records, charts, signs, di- | 


rections. 
Cc. es reading | matter. 
. “An Airplane Ride,” by Helen | 
Read (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons). 
2. Airplane picture books. 
3. Poems about airplanes, from | 


I Go A-Traveling, by James S. 
Tippett (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929). 
4. Original poems and stories. 
D. Writing and reading signs about 
the airport. 


VII. Oral English. 


A. Politeness in asking members of 
group for tools. 
B. Giving clear, 
suggestions. 

C. Giving good ideas to help in the | 
unit of work. 

D. Telling how 
kinds of planes. 
E. Introducing a new class member. 
F. Asking a good, intelligent ques- 
tion and using the answer wisely. 

G. Giving verbal invitations to peo- 
ple who were interested. 


sensible, 


helpful 


to build different 


| VIII. Elementary geography. 


A. Locations on map. 
B. Local routes. 

IX. Social and intellectual outcomes. 
A. Recognition of individual ideas 
and abilities. 

B. Good habits in planning. 
C. Co-operation in building. 
D. Organization in group. 


E. Initiative in carrying out new| 


suggestions. 
F. Joy in working with others. 
G. Skill in carrying out ideas. 





notes to! 





Five days and Fifty Dollars from Manila—one of 
the countless, thrilling, inexpensive sidetrips 


when you go on the famous President Liners 


ROUND tHe WORLD 
for only $ 6 HA First Class 


President Liner world cruises are different from all others, for they allow you to 
see the world exactly as you choose—stopping-over wherever you please, con- 
tinuing on the next or a later President Liner as you wish. 


This means that sidetrips may be made in any or all of the fourteen different 


countries in the wide-world itinerary. 


Sail any Thursday from New York, via Havana and the Panama Canal to Cali- 
fornia. Then your President Liner will strike out across the blue Pacific, via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, to the Orient ...to Japan, China—with stops 
at Shanghai and Hong Kong, and Manila. Beyond the Philippines, Singapore is 
the first stop. And then in rapid succession Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, 
Port Said and Alexandria. Finally—Naples, Genoa and Marseilles, before you 


cross the Atlantic, to New York again! 


Your ticket is good for two full years. But you may make the trip in no more than 


85 days—in your regular summer vacation in fact, by sailing from California. 


CALIFORNIA — $165 First Class, $120 Tourist 


No short vacation trip offers so much pleasure for so very little money as a voyage 
on these luxurious world-traveling liners, from New York to California—through 
the Panama Canal. Complete roundtrips: one way by President Liner, the other 
way by train—Round America are from $210 Tourist, hometown to hometown. 
There is a sailing every Thursday from New York. Fortnightly from California to 
New York, if you would rather go West by train and return through the Canal. 


via Havana. Stopover en route as you like. 


Get all details of these famous President Liner go-as-you-please cruises from your 


own travel agent, or at any one of our offices. 


DOLLAR 
Steamrhip Luss 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 5. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Or Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Portland, Oregon, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego. 
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VACATION 
SYNONYMS 


UNION PACIFIC: Canyon, 


Mountain, Ocean, River Glacier 
forest, all the Scenic Splendors 
of the West. Arso - Lowest 


Travet Costs in Years. 





The very name Union Pacific spells romance, adventure 
and the scenic glory of the West. Union Pacific, the 
pioneer railroad of the West, today serves more of the 
glorious western vacation lands than any other railroad. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 





Never before have vacations cost so little. Rail and 
sleeping car fares greatly reduced. Living expenses are 
way down. Plan now tor a glorious Western vacation. 


Mail this coupon today. 


Mr. W. S. Basinger, 
Room 5, 


Pass r Trathe Mer. 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about Vacations in 
Street 


State 
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| Objective Tests, Europe 
| (Continued from page 43) 
8. republics 
9. Russia (in Ukraine region) 
10. Great Britain 
II. 1. irregular 6. peninsula 
2. Holland 7. Liverpool 
3. south 8. art gallery 
4. peat 9. Leipzig 
§. Agriculture 10. Riviera 
Il. l. c 4. j Fea 10. ¢ 
2. ¢€ ‘2 8. b 
3g 6f 9h 
. 1. Ural, or §. Pyrenees 
Caucasus 6. Dublin 
2. Iberian 7. Volga | 
3. Slavs 8. Seine 
| 4. “ed 9. Biscay 
iV. 1. d » 2 7. a 10. g 
2.¢€ : f 8. C 
3. b 6. j 9. 1 
IVI. 1.F 3F 67 77T %T 
2F 47 5.7T F 


| steamship fares, only 
| dollars. 


European Travel as a 


Tonic 
(Continued from page 5e) 


| The franc having now reached 
| 19 to a dollar, we felt this to be an op- 
|portune moment for Paris. We were 
fortunate in our weather; the Channel 
trip was made over a sea of glass. 

We found Paris just as alluring as| 


‘ever. Here we continued our “daw- 

| dling,” among the bovkstalls on th 
&> § 

Seine. In Sainte Chapelle we compared 


the stained glass with that of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. We sat} 
‘among the knitters and embroiderers in 
the gardens behind Notre Dame to enjoy 
our favorite view of the cathedral. We 
wandered about Montparnasse and visit- 
‘ed the Luxembourg and Reid Hal! 
(clubhouse of the American Association 
of University Women). We sat among 
the nurses and children in the Tuile- 
ries Gardens and the Bois de Boulogne. 
We spent hours in the Louvre attending 
lectures and studying our favorite pic- 
|tures. We climbed the hill to Mont- 
martre and looked down upon Paris 
| from Sacré Coeur. We watched the rose 
window: of Notre Dame flame in the 
irays of the setting sun, or stood in the 
|Place de la Concorde and looked down | 
|the autumnal-tinted Champs Elysées to 
the Arc de Triomphe outlined against 
a glowing western sky. Then we sipped 
our coffee or apéritif on the sidewalk be- 
fore La Dome or the Café de la Paix and 
| watched the world go by. Never a tire- 
| some moment in Paris! 
| And what of the cost? 











Exclusive of | 
two hundred 
Absolutely! | 


Was it worth it? 


i We have been heartened by the courage | 


‘with which both the English and the 
French have tackled the depression. The 
philosophy of Multum in Parvo which 
| confronted us everywhere has been a 
| conic to financially jaded spirits. Our} 
| trip has strengthened our morale and has 
enabled us to see the distorted world 
“| with some degree of perspective. The} 
gathering of new teaching material has 
given us fresh enthusiasm. And so we! 
say: All hail to European travel! 

Note: The above text comprises oe 
from Miss Brander’s prize travel story. 

Plates V-VIII of this month’s Picture | 
| Section show scenes in European countries. 


Announcement of THE INSTRUCTOR’s 1934 
| Travel Contests is made on pages 4-5. 
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HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi- 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 
joyous realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic star- 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hewaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonge, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 
epochal approach to Australia, a destine- 
tion as diferent, as intriguingly fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
against a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 


DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today. 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 





x CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opens in October and continues for six months 
with a spectacular program of National and |n- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liant Function of the 1934-35 season. 


» AUSTRALIAN 


National Travel Association 
J) ROOM 607M - 114 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
































FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
through LIFE INSURANCE 


Tix business of 
earning’a living calls for ad- 
justment to other people’s 
whims, prejudices and foibles. 
All of which is good discipline 
—but who wants to go on do- 
ing it forever? A very small 
part of today’s earnings in a 
John Hancock Retirement An- 
nuity will guarantee financial 
independence in a not too dis- 
tant tomorrow. Then you can 


truly be yourself, — whether 
you choose to work, play or 
rest. Clip the coupon for the 
rest of the story. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston MassacwustrT< 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, ton, Mass. 


Tell me the rest of the story about the 
John Hancock Retirement Annuity. 


My birth date is 
Name 
Street and No. 


City State 











1.3-34 
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Spring Is Here | 
(Continued from page 22) 


The Earth Mother lifted her clear| A boy, Spring’s Messenger, dressed in 
watchful eyes a springlike green suit with Robin Hood 
To gaze long and earnestly into the| cap, trips in lightly and noiselessly from 
skies. right, at back of stage. He runs his 
She smiled as she saw signs of lovely|hand along a string (invisible to audi- 
clear blue, ence) drawn taut across stage, bringing 
All looking so wondrously freshened|into view first a butterfly (paper), 
and new. which has been fastened so that it slides 


along the wire easily, then a toy bird, 

“Aha!” she exclaimed, spreading wide} which he perches on a twig. Then from 3 . 
her gray arms, é a picturesque bag slung from his shoul- Wey O Bs Mb 

“I must be away to the hills and the| der he tosses flowers (crépe paper), blue 
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routine 
hoot farms; and yellow, red and white. 
so tethe I must tell these mortals to stir them Spri 
ma | mat weve SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ghts of Get ready the seed and prepare the| Spring sent a messenger over the hill; 
ie and fresh ground. A warm little breeze chased the win- 
ht, the | ter’s chill. . 
ic ster. “I must see at once that the children! He called to the birds and the brooks i 
ind the all know, and the flow’rs, + Alaska 
purging I'll quiet the winds if they boist’rously| “Wake up! Spring is coming with + Noty land 

blow, | shining hours.” 1 «Russia 
Tahiti, I'll call back the bluebirds and bid -— 
d, is an them to sing, Found the shy wild flowers under the ee + [Ronit] Yormany 
lestine- I'll hasten to welcome my own lovely hedge; ZS ural En land 
inating : ” - : . . ? : ~ST——. Wer oF" 
ian Spring. Aw ype the violets by the woods { iS — : ZX = Frama witiae 
Naa Earth Mother goes to right. There is} A butterfly heard and unfolded his y hy i oO ye a wialian Ville 
or, of | . : ‘edie: gg ; "Bt Win, a a ma ; Af, lf, oil 
+ tn a sound of music played softly (the wings; J be ty ete em ] oS x 
shes ts song on page 22), and some children| And called to a bird, “It is time to — TE: on x 
rie cry come tripping in, hand in hand. They sing!” Flanders a a 7 
jhirling form a line across front of stage. Wild Wot a —~S >» oes 

Some small children, dressed as flow-| Came to my garden and whispered | Austrian Typot #% ae a 6 ee 

today, ers, may stand before the group of chil- his call; | ] ¥ \ a way *. = SLEMBALE fo -—<s— # 
nduce- dren. Violets, daffodils, tulips, and} The daffodils answered along the stone Japanese illage tt». my Hos anceres © ie 
ent for lilies of the valley (flowers mentioned wall, Sot i Stas. & oi — > -_ * pomowa ~~ ‘eI 
s— in the song, “Spring Is Here”) may be} While tulips and sweet valley-lilies Spanioh Main + LONG BEACH ¥ rs. fe | “ 
——. represented, and as many others as de- drew near, | Cnglish Catt =~ O \ a 
ae sired. The flowers join with the group} All calling so happily, “Spring is| ss ae Me 4 
nd Ine of children in singing the song. here!” ae cee An* r~) 2 
ts Nolan Gna « Ay 2g 
ol Arahion Duseils “e 2 & 
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This map is made from an actual studio “location” chart. You have 
seen these places on the screen. Now make them part of your vacation! 





E v. evils ? 

' here che, sO many VACATION ! 

J 

j. ‘ 

x OU NEED an out-of-the-ordinar new book which tells and pictures all the 

s . . . Y ~ F . . 

s. vacation, this summer. To regain your facts about a Southern California vaca- 

" SS perspective...and your enthusiasm. To tion? Includes nearly 150 gravure photo- 

* fit you for the tasks—and opportunities— graphs, maps, itemized cost schedules 

1 Who Will Pa the Doctor, the Nurse ahead. and a wealth of authoritative informa- 

> y and the Board Bill And here it is! Nights are cool, days ee agg bn ge it ‘i — — 
° . ? rainless. And world-travelers tell us oklet. Well also gladly send free de- 

. When You are Sick or Injured : Southern California offers more to see tailed routing from your home city. Just 

il This is the question you must decide, What the T. C. U. Will Do for You and do and remember, more ways to have mark and mail the coupon. 

S- and you are deciding it right now-— The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a good time, than any other single resort ©1934 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 

n whether you will continue to carry the a national organization of teachers for area anywhere. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 

or risk ot financial loss and embarrassment in teachers. For the small cost of less than a Yet costs need not exceed those of }§©£(—-—————————- a 

yr time of need, or whether you will let the nickel a day, it will assure an income when most commonplace vacations. And even | Come for a glorious vacation. Aé vise | 

e lr. C. U. assume the risk and share the you are sick or quarantined, or when you a 2-weeks holiday gives you at least 11 anyone not to come seeking employ- 











burden when the loss comes. 


One In Every 5 Teachers 
Will Lose Salary This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the rec- 
ords, that every year one out of every five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss 





are accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then send you full particulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today. 











days actually here from most points in 
the country. 

Here are mile-high mountains, the blue 
Pacific, foreign-land glamour, sports of 
every kind in new and thrilling settings. 
As for after-dark entertainment, there’s 
the one and only Hollywood, with inter- 
esting people from all over the world to 


ment, lest he be disappointed; but for | 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 





: All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid., 
§ Dept. J-% 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (ia- 
+ cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. 


: Also send free routing by (_j auto, ( rail, (1 plane, + 


eeeeeeseecens 


U ot salary through Sickness, Accident or Teachers Casualty Underwriters h - You'll | k : C) bus, () steamship. Also send free booklets about ; 
™ Quarantine. 852 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. share your gaiety. ou carn to Know + counties checked below. \ : 
5 : Pasadena, too, and Beverly Hills, Long : (] Los Angeles [} Orange {_) Santa Barbara ; 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher i: ee Beach, Santa Monica, Glendale, Pomona } } — L) Riverside ty —- & 

: ’ ° . wu ° . ent +} 

ae wr W hy take the risk of being “ane. ay Rullding, Lincoln, Neb. ++. Scores of storied cities. Don’t put it off. : err H 

compelled to use up your savings, or to : lam interested in knowing about your Protective Renefit Come on out and have some fun! : Name — : 

run into debe a eee you through . pe- Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials : : 

fied of enforced idleness, when the | Sicilia tiiiamealinaescilsin FREE: 72-page vacat book, = : 

= T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that with detailed costs—also routing : City—— , a 
— 5 Address : > ; ® 
burden? Won’t you let us send you free, a brand — i...-++-./ Pues Prins Name sed Adee) seeened 





\This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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(2 for 35c) 


KLEENEX 


disposable tissues 


Zo) aim Oe) (0 [: 


for Removing 
Face Cream 


for Scores 
of Uses 





ILLIONS of women say they 

wouldn’t do without Kleenex at any 
price. Once you enjoy the convenience 
of Kleenex nothing else will do. 

What a blessing Kleenex is when 
someone has a cold. These marvelously 
soft tissues befriend tender noses that 
harsh, wet handkerchiefs once rubbed 
raw and red. You use each tissue once, 
then throw it away. No more messy 
handkerchiets to wash. 

Kleenex checks colds from spreading 
through a family—helps keep germs 
from fingers—does away with the “cold- 
laden” handkerchief that scatters germs 
every time you use it. 

Kleenex has many uses—for removing 
face cream — smoothing on make-up — 
dusting on powder. Have it always on 
your dressing table for guests and yourself. 

Now Kleenex costs less than ever be- 
fore — 18¢ instead of 25¢ for a full-size 
package. Get Kleenex at drug, 
dry goods and department stores. 

(25¢ in Canada) 
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The Teacher's Own Page 
Re-Creating Teachers 


(Continued from page 52) 


absolutely necessary to keep the body at 
a high level. 

Then there’s D—but surely everyone 
| knows about the sunshine vitamin. E 
isn’t a problem in human nutrition, so 
far as we know; but G seems to be a 








| 


| veritable Fountain of Youth for it not 
only guards the complexion but extends 
the vigorous vital years of adult life. 

Dr. Barnes: That’s all fine, Mrs. 
Cook, but now what are we going to say 
about food quantities as another part of 
the problem? 

Miss Perkins: May I speak about that? 
I confessed to Dr. Barnes this morning 


|that when I started to teach, breakfasts 


didn’t seem necessary if I wasn’t hungry, 


and anyway I was usually crowded for | 


time in the morning. But after a few 
weeks I began to feel crowded for ener- 
gy; I never wanted to walk home after 
school; I hated to think of extra school 
work; and I lost considerable weight. A 
cold that seemed worse than usual final- 
ly took me to a doctor who had ideas 
about breakfast to which in my desper- 


ation I was soon converted. 





| 


Since then when my teachers com- | 
plain of “that tired feeling” I always in- 


quire about amounts of food as well as 
amounts of sleep. 

Miss Lewis: Why was your doctor so 
keen about breakfasts, Miss Perkins? 
Couldn’t you eat enough at luncheon 
and dinner to get all the calories and 
minerals that you needed? 

Miss Perkins: Apparently not. 
Eighteen hours between my dinner and 
luncheon didn’t balance with the six 
hours between luncheon and the next 
dinner. 

Miss Lewis: May I ask what kind of 
breakfast you would recommend, Miss 
Perkins? 

Miss Perkins: If one is learning to 
take breakfast, he can begin with a bit 
of fruit or fruit juice and a few bites of 
toast and gradually increase the amount. 
Personally, I found that when I took 





time to thank my Heavenly Provider | 
'for the food and then trusted my body | 


to its own remarkable ways I learned to 
enjoy an egg as well as fruit, milk, and 
toast. 

My doctor was particularly pleased 


“about the daily egg because it supplied 


| 
| 


enough extra iron to raise my red blood 


/count and that meant increased energy. 


Miss Lewis: What about coffee for 
breakfast, Dr. Barnes? Can’t I use 
coffee instead of milk? 

Dr. Barnes: Of course you can use 





; 


anything you like, and a small serving of | 
| coffee or tea doesn’t seem to be harmful 


to most people, but unfortunately it 
often crowds milk, as a beverage, out of 
the diet and that means an inadequate 
amount of this protective food. Person- 


ally I solve this problem by drinking | 
both milk and coffee for breakfast, or by | 
4 MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


~ 
| 
| 


using cocoa made with all milk. 

Miss Perkins: Apropos of breakfast 
beverages, I'd like to know what Mrs. 
Cook would propose for the anti-milk 
drinkers. 

Mrs. Cook: Well, in the first place | 
believe that when the members of our 





personal need for it. 


Those who honestly believe that milk, 


lor any other food, doesn’t agree with 


profession learn to consider milk as a} 
protective food they will recognize their | 


| 
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Enjoy a glorious 
vaeation of relax- 


ation and reereation 


Maine’s famous coast—her myriad 
lakes and streams—her friendly hills 
and big woods—and Maine’s pleasant 
summer temperatures give a new zest 
to living. Fine hotels, inns, camps and 
cottages afford a wide choice. Pleasant 
loafing with all the amenities of gay 
diversions—roughing it in comfort 
in the big woods country —a house 
of your own by the sea or beside a 


quiet lake. 


Discover Maine this summer. Fill in 
the coupon and let us help plan a 
Maine vacation you'll remember with 
pleasure —one that fits your vacation 
budget. 








Maine Publicity Bureau 
90 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 


giving all information on Maine vacations. 
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Street 
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| them should always consider the posg. 
| bility of a food dislike that was uncon. 
sciously learned from another or tha 
comes from a forgotten personal experi. 
ence. 

Dr. Barnes: May 1 add that such djs. 
likes are often in proportion to the 
severity of the gastric disturbance, 
which may result from a perfectly inno. 
cent food eaten when a person is overly 
tired, or when the digestive tract has 
not been properly cleared of waste. 
People should think more carefully 
about such questions as: ; 

“Do I drink enough cool water sever- 
al times a day to bathe my stomach and 
intestines? 

“Does my digestive tract have proper 
periods of rest between meals? 

“Do I eat raw and cooked vegetables 
to supply bland bulky cellulose? 

“Do I realize that the elimination of 
intestinal waste is a relaxing process 
that can function best when I am not 
hurried? 

“Are my body and mind sufficiently 
rested at mealtime so that my food can 
be promptly and efficiently digested?” 

Many a patient has blamed the cook’s 
dinner instead of his own fatigue for a 
night of indigestion. 

Miss Perkins: 1 hate to admit it, but 
_T’ve been among the guilty. 

But how have we managed to avoid 
the weight question? Surely no clinic 
on food would be complete without it. 
_ Dr. Barnes: That’s true enough, but 
for your intelligent teachers it should 
suffice to state that whether one is thick 
or thin the body’s tissues require protec- 
| tive foods. Supplementary foods for 

calories should then be added to the diet 
| according to the dictates of one’s waist- 
| line, or the scales; or better still, accord- 
ing to the dictates of one’s doctor. 

It may be encouraging to some dis- 
couraged heavyweights to know that the 
body’s water-adjusting mechanism takes 
its time, often a week or more, about co- 
operating to help the scales show weight 
losses. 

Miss Lewis: Ym not interested in 
weight, but I would like to ask questions 
about special foods, like the liver Mrs. 
| Cook was advising me to eat. For in- 
| stance, why is liver better than beefsteak 

for building red blood cells to carry 
oxygen to give me energy? 
Mrs. Cook: There is probably much 
that we don’t know about the Why of 
| liver as a health food. Its iron and pro- 
teins are about the same as those of other 
| meats, but it is much richer in vitamins 
and also in copper. 

As for other special foods, scientists 
ihave recently determined that prunes 
‘are a good source of vitamin A, and 
| cranberries of C and G, while salmon is 

prized for its high vitamin D content 
_and oysters for their iron and copper. 

It is practical as well as interesting to 
know that while small amounts of the 
vitamins A, C, and G can protect adults 
from nutritional diseases, they are needed 
in much larger quantities to insure 4 
high level of health and vitality. 

Miss Perkins: What about the danger 
of encouraging diet fads if we give that 
type of information? Will the daily us 
of protective foods guard against fads? 
I'll never forget the trouble I took try- 
ing to avoid eating acid fruits. If ever 
| anybody felt foolish, I was that person 
when I learned that nearly all fruits con- 

tain so much mineral that when di- 
| gested they are basic rather than acid. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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BETTER 


than foreign travel 


LESS COSTLY Zo 
in New England 


This year why not enjoy the comfort 
of modern travel in quaint New Eng- 
land, mellowed through 300 years. 
Stop at colonial villages nestled in the 
misty-violet hills and mountains of 
New England. Sun yourself on the 
beach where the Pilgrims landed . . . 
or wandering further north, visit the 
bays and inlets where the President 
loves to cruise. From Washington to 
Roosevelt, history will live again for 
you in a vacation atmosphere which 
brings three million people to New 
England each year. Mountains, lakes, 
rivers, and ocean! A cool climate! 


Write now for the New England 
Council booklet. It includes handy 
map, names of excellent hotels and 
many more practical, useful pieces of 
information. Fully illustrated. 

Send the coupon today. 


wassACiy, 
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This year, ( N \ 
VisiT ALL | BC | 
NEW ENGLAND : : 





NEW ENGLAND” 


SSS eee eee SSSRSEEEEER SEE SEEEEE’ 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send me free copy of booklet, N-24. 


/answered her own question. As in her 
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(Continued from page 62) 
Dr. Barnes: I think Miss Perkins has 


case, most dieting fads and mistakes arc 
due to lack of information. 

Miss Lewis: I certainly never dreamed 
that my three meals a day were quite so 
important, or so complicated. But it 





itr. McCollum, E. V., and Simmonds, Nina: 








Seeeeenneuueneeausanusaauen: 


really isn’t complicated if we remember 
the protective foods, is it? 

Dr. Barnes: May I say, Miss Perkins, 
that this discussion has brought up a 
choice list of problems for a Food Dis- 
‘cussion Clinic. When your teachers put 
‘all these suggestions into practice they'll 
not only have energy enough at the end 
of each day to still want to live, but 
they'll have such nice dispositions that 
their pupils and families will want them 
to live, too. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Goldsmith, Clifford: Some Biting Re- 
marks (New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 
1931). 


Food, Nutrition and Health (Balti- 
more, Md.: McCollum & Simmonds.) 
Rose, Mary S.: Feeding the Family (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924). 


How Words Work for 
Us— Adverbs 


(Continued from page 42) 





| 2. Adverbs may also add ideas to ad- 
jectives and other adverbs. They give 
ideas of how much, or of quantity. 





Lesson Four 
Exercise 1V— 

If you wish to make a perfect score | 
‘on these exercises, perhaps you should 
| re-read the first three lessons. 

Number from one to nine to corre- 
spond to the nine sentences. After each 
number write the adverbs which you 
find in that sentence. You should have 
a total of fourteen adverbs, if you find 
them all. 


1. The orchestra leader lifted his baton! 
slowly. 
2. All the men were watching him intently. 
3. Suddenly a single violin played softly. 
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TEACHER, MAY | 
GO HOME? MY 
THROAT HURTS 





YES, SALLY. 
RUN ALONG 
















H-M. THAT 
‘MAKES SIX 
ABSENCES TODAY. 
THIS MONTH'S 




















MR, WATKINS, HOW CAN | STOP ALL THESE 
ABSENCES ? COLDS AND SORE THROATS 
RUN RIGHT THROUGH MY CLASSES — 








{ COLOS ARE USUALLY CAUSED 
BY GERM- LADEN HANDS. START 
A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST! i'M 
TOLD (T'S AN EXCELLENT WAY 
FOR PUPILS TO TEACH THEM: 
SELVES PREVENTION 4 














4. The audience quickly became silent. 

5. Other players gradually took their in- 
struments. | 
6. Soon the room was filled completely with | 
| perfect melody. 

|7. Everyone listened breathlessly. 

8. Sometimes the music almost ceased. 
9. Finally the whole orchestra played quite | 
loudly. 





| 


Exercise V— 

Look through the following sentences 
to find four adverbs which modify ad- 
jectives. Copy the adjective and the| 
adverb modifying it. Then find four 
examples of adverbs modifying ocher| 
adverbs, and again copy the two words 
together. 


1. I do not like to eat with Richard very 
well. 

2. He is too impolite at the table. 

3. He takes very big bites of food. 

4. He gulps it down rather noisily. 

§. Other children look at him somewhat | 
curiously. 
| 6. Quite often he upsets his water glass. | 
7. Richard is much older than I am. 

|8. He should be quite careful with his food. , 





A MONTH LATER — HAND INSPECTION 





MY! EVERY SINGLE HAND SPOTLESS! 
100% FOR THIS CLASS ! AND YOU'VE 


SET THE SCHOOL RECORD FOR GOOD 





ATTENDANCE THIS MONTH 











pees those “parades” out of the 
schoolroom to the sickbed! 
Guard against the colds that mean 
vacant desks, poor attendance, low- 
ered class efficiency! Try the plan 
that’s worked so well for hundreds 
of thousands of teachers —a health- 
protecting Clean Hands Contes-. 


Many colds and other illnesses 
often start in the classroom where 
so many objects are used in common 
—such as books, chalk, pencils. 
And practically everything we touch 
carries germs. The Life Extension 
Institute reports that 27 germ dis- 
eases may be spread by hands. 


Pupils enjoy it 


A Clean Hands Contest helps safe- 
guard health by getting children to 
wash hands regularly, willingly. It 
becomes fun to keep hands clean 
with a thrilling contest like this. 
Start one today. 





TRY A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST 
—helps improve attendance 


FIRST; Instruct pupils about wash- 
ing hands often—always before meals 
—with Lifebuoy Health Soap. Life- 
buoy removes not only dirt but 
germs as well. They'll enjoy the color- 
ful coral-pink cake, with its fresh 
extra-clean smell and rich bubbly 
lather. SECOND: Appoint squad 
leaders whose duty it is to get a daily 
report on clean hands. THIRD: Re- 
cord high scorers’ names on the 
blackboard as an incentive to others. 
..» How quickly dirty hands will 
vanish—clean hands becomea habit! 
You'll see real benefits in better class 
health, improved attendance, higher 
marks, Yes, a Clean Hands Contest 
is certainly worth while! 


Lifebuoy will help safeguard your 
own health, too. And under the 
gentle care of its bland, purifying 
lather, your complexion will im- 
proveamazingly. Bathe with 
it—and “B.O.” (body odor’) 4 


hasn’t a chance. |_Sacnnw | 





LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~Protects Health 
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Scrangely enough, this advertisement about Mexico is being written 
by a man who has never been there. I’ve read about it and dreamed about 
it. And now I’m going. 

I’m meeting the Southern Pacific through Pullman at Tucson. It goes 
clear through to Mexico City, via the West Coast Route, in three days. 

What am I going to see? I don’t know for sure. I’m planning to stop 
at one or two of the cities along the West Coast Route. Mazatlan—I’ve 
seen pictures of it—a tropic seaport with coco palms and unspoiled na- 
tive life. The movie people use it for “South Seas” atmosphere. I want 
to stop a day or two at Guadalajara. Mother asked me to bring her some 
of their bubble glass, and Tonola pottery, and Mexican silverware with 
its naive designs. I want a bright serape for my wall. The U.S. Customs 
let you bring in $100 (in our money) worth of Mexican goods, duty free. 

I hope to spend a week in Mexico City. It has over a million people, 
I've heard, and a balmy climate all year ‘round. I want to find out why 
they compare it with Paris. I want to eat at Sanborn’s, and visit the 
floating gardens of Xochimilco, and see the pyramids. Maybe Ill see a 


bull fight. 
THE COST? 


What interests me most is that my dollar will buy 3 Mexican pesos. 
And they say prices, in pesos, are very low in Mexico. Rail fares to 
Mexico have been cut from nearly everywhere in the United States. 
For example, the roundtrip fare from Chicago to Mexico City is only 
$122.60, one year limit, and it will be considerably less this summer. 
This fare is good either way on the West Coast Route, via Tucson 
and Nogales, Arizona. Pullman charges have been greatly reduced. 


THE TRAINS 
Service on the West Coast Route has recently been increased to six trains 
a week — every day except Sunday. This frequent service enables you 
to stopover anywhere along the West Coast and continue your trip 
about whenever you please. All trains carry Pullmans (the same as 
those used in this country) and serve good meals. From Chicago and St. 
Louis our Golden State Limited will take you direct to Tucson where 
connection is made with Mexico City Pullman via our West Coast Route. 
Sunset Limited provides through service from New Orleans to Tucson. 





For detailed information and the free booklet, “West Coast of Mexico 

Route,” write O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 

cago; H. H. GRAY, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York, or F. S. McGINNIS, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 
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*| Visiting the Market—An Educational Adventure 


(Continued from page 27) 


| and shape of foods. As we went from 

| stall to stall we discussed the kinds of 

| food we saw, their color and shape, and 
the possibility of making pictures. 

| The art work was used as a means of 

clarifying the child’s own ideas. 

market trip came early in the year when 


/too much guidance could very easily | 


have destroyed the child’s courage and 
his interest. The time has come now 


| when the pupils in this class are sum- | 


ming up the things they have learned 


‘in their study of community life and are | 


putting their city together as a unit. 
| Yesterday one child suggested that they 
each make a picture of one of the places 
where they have gone, and with these 
pictures make a frieze. 

The suggestion offers an exceilent 





tion in drawing the things the children 
are not sure about. It was agreed that 
they must learn how to draw and paint 


mals, 
_ they could best accomplish this, the fol- 
| lowing rules being given. 
they are made. 
2. Don’t try to draw or paint too 
= things in one picture until you 
know how. 
| 
| 
| 





3. Don’t hurry at your work. 

4. Put the paint on smoothly. 

5. Make a picture of something that 
| you really like and know about. 
These rules might very well govern 
| the work of any class in manual arts. 
They have special value for this group, 


The | 


opportunity for some definite instruc- | 


buildings, cars, people, houses, and ani- | 
The question came up of how. 


1. Look at things carefully. See how | 


| however, because the children them. 
selves thought them necessary and, 4s 
far as children can, comprehend them, 
On the cover this month is Helmy 
| Liesegang’s painting of a Belgian scene, 
_ “Fish Market in Mechlin.” This picture 
could enrich any discussion of seaport 
markets, or the different kinds of mar. 
kets in the world. Certainly if the clay 
is studying about Holland this month 
the picture will be of the greatest help 
and interest because Belgium is such 3 
close neighbor of the Dutch, and their 
interests and occupations are so similar. 
Mr. Robert Frederick Blum’s colorfy! 
Japanese scene, “Itinerant Candy Vend- 
ler,” used on the January 1932 cover of 
THe INstrucToR, is another picture of 
| a market in a foreign land. 
| Mr. Leisegang’s picture seems to me 
| especially stimulating because it pre- 
,sents the thought of cargo being 
| brought to market. Boats go out and 
| return laden with the food that thes 
people in the city need and cannot pro- 
| cure alone. An interest in the markets 
| of your town or city might very easily 
grow out of a discussion of this pic- 
' ture, but I have mentioned this last be- 
cause it is a suggestion and not a real 
experience yet. I intend to use the pic- 
'ture with my group of second-grade 
children when they make their large pic- 
tures of Wilmington, because I believe 
that seeing what others have done and 
_ discussing the good points of their pic- 
| tures definitely help to raise the quality 
of our work and at the same time in- 
crease our enjoyment of another’s efforts. 























@ WHERE : 


North Atlantic 


@ HOW : 


giving FACTS, 
giving RATES, 
surprisingly low: 
giving PROOF 
that you CAN have 
this vacation of your 
dreams this year for 
very little. Ask your 
local agent, or write 
direct. 


INQUIRE 











There's no longer any reason why you shouldn't take 


THAT EUROPEAN 
VACATION 


NORTHLAND CRUISES 


Approximately 40 days---10,000 miles 


Less than 3 cents a mile. 
SHORE EXCURSIONS OPTIONAL 


To Northern Europe where history is being made. . 
Russia, Poland, 


covering 10,000 miles. 


Luxuriously . . 
Staterooms (all outside) . . 
lounges and promenade decks . 
Service is a tradition and every meal a gastro- 
nomical event. 
Tourist Class. 
of the ship. 


@ WHEN : 


On any one of four sailing dates from NewYork 


@ WHY : 
For your health’s sake .. 


a 
FREE ” 


- to 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland via the 
and the Baltic Sea... to five countries— 
Your ship is your hotel. 


. safely . . . in beautifully furnished 
. on ships with spacious 


. where perfect 


Accommodations of entire boat 
.. you have complete freedom 


June 23... June 30... July 7... July 21. 


. to see the scene 
of the world’s greatest social experiment 
. . . for the sake of a glorious adventure 
and a never-to-be-forgotten vacation. 


AMERICAN 
SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bids.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Broadway, 
New York 
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The Social Studies Program 


(Continued fr 


3. How does the community help 
the family provide for its needs? 
a) What institutions and work- | 
ers provide shelter? 
b) What stores and clerks sup-, 
ply food? 
c) Who supplies, sells, and cleans | 
our clothes? 
B. Second grade. 
1. How does the community help 
the family? (Continued) 
a) What institutions and people 
watch over the health, and pro- 
tect the homes, of the com- 
munity? 
5) What institutions and people 
provide for recreation? 
c) What means of transporta- 
tion and communication does the 
community furnish? 
2. How did the Eskimo community 
help provide for the needs of its 
people? 
3. How did the Indian community 
help provide for the needs of its 
people? 
4) Indians of the forests. 
b) Indians of the plains. 
c) Indians of the Southwest. 
C. Third grade. 
1. How do communities in other 
parts of the world help provide for 
the needs of their people? 
a) In Holland. 
b) In Switzerland. 
c) In Japan. 
d) In Mexico. 
If. Geography. 

In the primary grades the child has| 
been finding out how people live at home | 
and in other countries. He is now 
ready, in the fourth grade, to find out 
why they live in the way they do. In, 
other words he is ready to study the re- 
lationship of man to his environment. 
This is what is meant by geography. 

It is easier for the child to observe 
this relationship in his immediate envi- | 
ronment first and then in type regions 
elsewhere. Man must satisfy his needs 
either directly, by selling a surplus that 
nature has given him, or by performing 
services for which he is paid. How does 
the effect of environment on man in 
one region differ from that in another? 
This is the main problem of geography. 
At first man adapted himself but later | 
he learned to control his environment. | 
There is not time enough to give a| 
thorough study to every country, so) 
only certain type regions are included | 
in the course of study. 

A. Fourth grade. 

1. How did the world and man 
come to be? 

How did primitive man learn to| 
eo himself to his environment? | 


| 











3. How did pioneer man learn - 


control his environment? 
4. How does man control his envi- | 
ronment to-day? (In community 
in which you live.) 
5. How does man control his en- 
vironment in Type Region A? 
(The five type regions of the 
United States are Pacific, Mountain, 
Upper Mississippi Valley, North- 
east, Southern. Type Region A is 
whatever region your community 
is in.) 
B. ba 3 grade. 

. How does man control his envi- 

ronment in Type Regions B, C, D, 


‘has studied several type regions away 
‘from home, then he has sufficient back- 
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om page 15) 


E? (The other four regions of the 


United States.) 

2. How does man control his en- 
vironment in Canada, Alaska, 
Central America, and South Ameri- 
ca? 

C. Sixth grade. 

1. How does man control his en- 
vironment in Europe (Russia, 
England, Italy) ? 
2. How does man control his en- | 
vironment in Asia (India, China, 
Australia) ? 
3. How does man control his en- 
vironment in Africa (Cape 
Colony) ? 

III. History. 

You will note that history and ge- 
ography units are listed separately. This 
seems to be the better practice. There 
are two kinds of concepts to develop and 
we think that they are developed more 
efficiently when the content is separated. 
We also feel that it is best to teach one 
at a time, giving a half year to each. 

After the child has been able to see 
at first hand how the physical environ- 
ment affects his manner of living, and 


ground so that he may begin the study 
of history. 

History is the story of the way man 
has raised his standard of living by in- 
creasing his control over nature. For 
our purposes we are especially interested 
in tracing the development of the social 
and economic institutions which he has 
found useful. | 

Each child should have a clear con- 
ception of what we owe to the past and | 
of the struggle which man has had in| 
order to reach our present level of civi- 
‘lization. If he has such a conception, | 
he will want to aid in preserving the 
best elements and in removing elements 
that are undesirable. He will become a 
good citizen, in the truest sense. | 

It is not necessary that a strict chron- ; 
ological record be presented. Rather, it 
is best to present a series of pictures | 
showing life as it existed at the high 
points down through the ages. The fol- 
lowing units do this fairly well. | 

A. Fifth grade. 

1. What was life like in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia? 

2. What was life like in Phoenecia | 
and Palestine? 

3. What was life like in Greece and | 
Rome? 

4. What was life like in Europe 
during the Middle Ages? 

B. Sixth grade. 

1. What was life like during the | 
period of exploration and discov- | 
ery? 
2. What kind of life did the colo- ! 


nists in America have? 





3. How did life change from the || 


time of the formation of the 


United States up to the time of the | 


Civil War? 


4. Has life changed much since}! 


then? 
| The teacher’s task will be to develop 
the assigned units for her grade in such 
a way that the children will develop the 
desired understandings and appreciations, 


attitudes and ideals, and habits and. 


skills. How to develop these units so 


and Great Fall of the Yell 
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Go By Train... Air-Conditioned Comfort 


This is the year to visit Yellow- 
stone Park. The cost of the Park tour 
has been reduced substantially and 
Northern Pacific travel costs are 
lower. 

We believe Yellowstone to be the 
“most-for-the-money vacation” in 
this country. Gathered together in 
this one Park are mountains, lakes, 
forests, rivers and waterfalls like 
other national parks. But, in addi- 
tion, Yellowstone has the Grand 
Canyon, Old Faithful, Riverside 
Geyser, The Giant and The Giantess, 
Grotto Geyser, The Fountain and 
dozens of thrilling geysers, Morning 
Glory Pool, Prismatic Lake, The 
Paint Pots, Roaring Mountain, 
Obsidian Cliff, the Dragon’s Mouth 
and literally thousands of other 
voleanic wonders assembled by 
Mother Nature out in the Rockies 
for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. 

Then, too, Yellowstone is Amer- 
ica’s greatest wild animal sanctuary 
—a real paradise for elk, moose, 
deer, grizzly bear, antelope, Big Horn 
sheep, beaver and birds. There is 
no better trout fishing anywhere— 
no license fee—vou own the Park. 


When you come to Yellowstone 
Park, take the North Coast Limited 
(air-conditioned diners and observa- 
tion cars) right to Gardiner Gate- 
way. Begin on “the first page’; 
for Yellowstone, just like a good 
book, or a great play or a sym- 
phony, has a beginning, a climax 
and a conclusion. The Roosevelt 
Arch, Gardiner Canyon and Mam- 
moth Hot Springs are the begin- 
ning; One works up, from hot springs 
and geysers to the climax—the 
Grand Canyon. The dramatic con- 
clusion of the Yellowstone trip is 
Cody Road through Buffalo Bilil’s 
country. 

The Northern Pacific has passen- 

er offices in many cities; you are 
invited to call upon or write to any 
of them for authentic and complete 
Yellowstone information. But, if not 
convenient for you to cali, please 
write to me and I will send you some 
excellent Yellowstone “literature” 
and take a personal interest in help- 
ing you plan the best possible of all 
summer trips. No obligation on your 
part, whatsoever. Just ask questions. 
I'll gladly and promptly answer. 


E. E. Nelson, 
620 Northern Pacific Bldg. .g St. Paul. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC AGENCIES: 


BOSTON, 236 Old South —4 
BUFFALO, 716 Ellicott 

CHICAGO, 73 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, 615 Gwynne Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 1334 Terminal Tower. 
DALLAS, 903 SW Life Bldg. 

DES MOINES, 215 Des Moines Bldg. 
DETROIT, 1006 Transportation Bidg. 
DULUTH, 334 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS cITY, 116 Railway Exch. Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES, 510 Central Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE, ~ Majestic Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1 Marquette Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY, 560 Fifth Ave. 
— a 926 Fidelity-Philadel- 


= ia Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, 508 Park Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 707 Am. Bank Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, 440 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 657 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 200 Smith Tower. 
SPOKANE, 701 Sprague Ave. 
TACOMA, 118 South 9th St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 678 Howe St. 
VICTORIA, B. C., 912 Government St. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.,, 204 Paris Bidg. 





THE NortTH COAST LIMITED 


With the Comforts of Air-Cleaned 


as to meet the objectives set up will be) 
‘presented i in a later article, 


and Air-Conditioned Equipment 
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Be sure young people’s 
teeth get enough daily 
chewing exercise. They 
need It. Soft foods are 
not sufficient. Chewing 
gum 5 to 10 minutes 
after meals is a help. 





Chewing 
(sic Ls 


PRIMARILY FOR PLEASURE 


..+ Yet Laboratory Tests Indicate It Has Health Benefits 


It is a normal reaction to enjoy Chewing Gum— partly because of the flavor, 


but in no small measure due to the satisfaction derived from the sheer 





pleasure of chewing. Laboratory tests show 


that the chewing of gum aids in prevent- Forward Looking 


.«. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
) chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


_——, 


ing deposits on the teeth, increases flow 
of saliva and also stimulates the flow of 
digestive juices in the stomach. The in- 
crease of saliva immediately helps freshen 
the mouth and helps keep the teeth in 
good condition. And from the scientific } 











point of view, these are strong statements. 


©-16 





FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST'S CARE, PERSONAL CARE, AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Developing Reading Skills 
in the Activity Program 
(Continued from page 28) 


We are now ready to consider the sec-| 10. Can he follow seatwork directions? 
ond phase of our problem, How shall we! 11. How does he handle books? 
develop the reading skills? We want all| 12. Does he welcome a chance to read? 
new words to be developed on charts, eat 13. Does he ever bring books to show 
the blackboard, or on the visual screen. his classmates? 

We want children to be able to read| 14. Can he read aloud distinctly and 
books when they pick them up and not | naturally? 

have to analyze new words. We want| 15. Does he prepare his selection care- 
the teacher to develop the child’s vocab- | fully? 

ulary by means of charts or the lantern.| 16. Is he acquiring good work habits? 
We use two kinds of charts: stories told! 17. How many books from the public 
by the children, and stories made up by library has he read this year, by months? 
| the teacher. We call the first “Experi-| 18. List the books that he reads in 
jence Charts” and the second “Supple-| connection with his school work. 
mentary Charts.” The teacher will use| The teacher keeps in a manila folder 
a supplementary chart whenever sheja record of each child’s progress and a 
‘needs to bring in new words not being|check list on which she records attain- 
used by the children. Experience charts|ment of these objectives. Since it is 
of one year may be saved and used as impossible for any teacher, by herself, 
supplementary charts for another year, to do all the individual checking and 
thus eliminating much work for the| drill which is desirable, we have worked 
teacher. Meaningful experiences are out the following technique. At each 
provided through social-studies units. | table (or in each row if desks are used), 

Learning to read is an individual mat-| there should be a checker. We pick the 
|ter and nearly every child needs help in| most advanced children and train them 
2 different way. There is very little| for this work. Each checker sees that 
place for group teaching. A  child|every child at his table attains mastery 
maintains interest only in things that | of the routine classroom work. For ex- 
offer a challenge. ample, after a new chart has been pre- 

Let us look at the daily program sented, the checker takes each child to 
which is used when the child starts to the chart rack and makes sure that he 
have reading activities. In the language-! can read the story and that he knows all 
|expression period, in the first grade, the the words. He also checks each child 
children tell about their experiences and|on word lists, seatwork, phrase cards, 
then dictate a story to the rsa al so on. On a chart which he keeps 
She prints the story on a piece of wrap- for his table he gives each child credit 
ping paper with a manuscript pen or) for attainments. 
with crayon. She may also print a sup-| Jt may not be clear to some readers 




























urope’s greatest cultural and religious event 

of the year is a notable series of special 
Tercentenary performances of the Passion Play 
from May through September. Majestic mountains 
form a natural amphitheater to the drama of un- 
forgettable poignancy. Let the inspiring old world 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau form the peak 
of your travels through Beautiful Germany, gleam- 
ing with medieval cathedrals and castles, Music 
Festivals at Bayreuth and Munich, sparkling mod- 
ern cities, refreshing health resorts, the loveliness of 
lake and forest and mead- 
ow. Registered marks op- 
erating with reduced fares 
and prices give you practi- 
cally the same dollar value as 
before in Germany with its 
honest prices and courtesy. 
Write for Booklet No. 55. 






300 YEARS 
Passion | 





Le 


665 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 





plementary chart, the story of which} just how we use books. During the 
she has composed herself. In the second| time the children spend in independent 
grade each committee composes its Own | reading and in the social-studies period 
story and writes it in its daily diary. | they have books with social-studies con- 
The teacher uses these stories for her | tent to read. Since they have already 
charts, We use experience charts well | mastered the vocabularies in their chart 
| into the second year, until the children | work, their only concern is to get in- 
have mastered all of the words in A/formation. They will get the habit of 
Reading Vocabulary for the Primary reading in thought units and will not 





= DRETAMMEHGAL 
>> 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


Grades, by Gates. Then we keep lists 
of new words, and each child keeps his 
own reading dictionary. 


| Im the first grade, the day after the 


children have dictated to the teacher a 
story for their chart, they read it twice, 
and the better readers go to their tables 
for independent work (seatwork or free 
reading), since they can read the chart 
at sight. The teacher has chart drill for 


ers, then they also do independent work. 
|The teacher spends the next forty-five 
| minutes in checking individuals on the 
reading objectives and in giving individ- 
ual or group drill. 
tives we use is as follows. 


ers th minutes or so with the slow read- 


oral word vocabulary? 





word vocabulary? (Gates word list) 

3. Does he have proper eye move- 
‘ments? (Pressey test) 
4. Does he point with his fingers? 





reading? 
6. Is he able to identify new words? 


he just read words? 


and of what difficulty? 





|ing dictionary? How many a week? 


The list of objec-| 
1. What is the extent of the child’s| 


2. What is the extent of his reading| 


stumble over words. What is even 
more important, they will not think of 
a book as something to study but rather 
as something to enjoy. What “work 
attitude” there is, will be associated with 
the charts. We paste a list of questions 
inside the cover of each of these content 
books so that the child may check his 
own comprehension. 

We do not think of literature as hav- 
ing anything to do with reading skills. 
In the literature period the only objec- 
tive is for children to have a good time 
with varied types of stories and books. 
The material is kept simple, so that good 
‘eye movements are strengthened and in- 
terest in reading is increased, but these 
|are not the prime objectives. The one 
‘caution we would give is that the read- 
ing material must be of a lower level 
than the reading norm of the child and 
that the child should not be checked 
continually for comprehension. 

We believe in phonics only as one 





§. Does he move his lips in silent! means of identification of new words. 


Some children need more phonics drill 
than others. We use the intrinsic 


7. Does he give attention primarily | method and take the material from our 
to the meaning of what is read or does| charts. 


Our standards for promotion are 4 


8. How long a selection will he read|follows: first grade, the ability to rea 


lany book of first-reader difficulty (3 


9. Does he put new words in his read-| minimum vocabulary of 1000 words); 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Developing Reading Skills 


in the Activity Program 


(Continued from page 66) 


gcond grade, free reading of any second 
reader and preferably any third reader; 
third grade, the ability to read any book | 
of third- and fourth-grade difficulty and 





to gather and assimilate sallesenatiom, (Sheen, Grace E., and Smith, Nila B.: 


using the proper work habits. 
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A Pageant of Holland | 


(Continued from page 46) 


I track all around 


HOLLAND-— 
Another element of fury! What shall Through the muddy ground. 
I do! Oh, it’s mud, mud, puddle! 


HOLLAND— 
Bah! Take your muddy shoes away, 
Or you will surely rue the day! 
Here comes the thrifty Housewife— 
Now you will have to run for your 
life! 
(Housewives enter, do a short drill, 
formation, and sing) — and after driving Mud first to right and 
then to left, finally let him stand well 


He never can conquer the wind, 
He never can drive it away, back of them. They take center of 


But he can harness its mighty pow’r, |5448¢ back of Holland.) 
And make it work all day. |CHORUS (sings) — 


; | You never can conquer the mud, 
Blowing the boats down the river, You never can dry it away, 


And turning the wheels at the But the thrifty housewife will keep 
mill— ; ‘ it out 
He cannot drive the wind away; As she scrubs and scours all day. 
But he makes it do his will. | (Holland bows his thanks to the 
(Wind touches each Windmill, and | Housewives.) 
the-wheels turn. He weaves in and out| (Tulips enter and drill, or take places, 
among the boats and windmills, and all| while all sing and sway in motion with 
thow motion. As much drill can be a tulip song. Tulips then form group at 
worked out here as seems effective. They front of stage.) 
finally form a group at the left back, HOLLAND— 
with the Wind behind them. Holland| Although our country is small, 
bows to the Boats and Windmills.) We leave this thought with you, 
up (enters, does a clog in his wooden, That it is very picturesque 
shoes, and then speaks)— And very thrifty too. 
Ach! It’s mud, mud, mud! | (Chorus repeats song.) 
I throw it about, ca-thud! |\cHoRUus (in grand finale) — 
I wear wooden shoes Our Holland has conquered the ocean, | 
And splash as I choose Our Holland has conquered the 
Through the mud, mud, mud! | Sea, 
Ach! It’s mud, mud, puddle! | And overcome all of his hardships, 
I get everything in a muddle! And now our Holland is free. 


I never can drive him away, 
But I'll harness him with my double 
wand 
And make him work all day! 
(He swings his wand as before, and | 
Wind becomes calmer.) 
SAILBOATS AND WINDMILLS (enter in| 








Drawing Holland Scenes 
(Continued from page 24) 


Hans petting his geese. He almost looks|A windmill would make an interesting | 


as if he were talking to them and they | design if you filled the whole space with 
look as if they were listening. one big windmill. 

In the lower right picture, you see} To make a tile, smooth out some clay 
Hans and his sister walking up the road} about three fourths of an inch thick. 
to a windmill. In Holland, there are| Use a ruler to make it square. Then 
many windmills. The arms of these) with a knife or a stick cut it so that the 
windmills are large. Most children who| result is a square clay tile. When the 
draw windmills make the mistake of|clay is dry you can use an ordinary 

wing the arms too short. Notice! pencil to copy your design on it. Then 
how long they are in this picture. you can paint it with ordinary water 

There are two little pictures that are} colors. When it is dry, you can make it 
square. Can you guess what they are shine by giving it a coat of shellac. 
lor? They are picture-designs for clay, In our school, sometimes children 
tiles. Two geese are passing each other|come to the teacher and say, “Please 
Mone picture. In the other you have a may I lay aside my other art work to- 
Portrait of a Dutch boy and girl. You day and make a tile for my mother’s 





will want to draw an original picture. birthday? It is next week.” 
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GRENOBLE, seat of the famous University, in the foothille of the Alpe 
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ALL IN ONE GLORIOUS TRIP 


Come to France this summer .. . to 
work and play ... to temper study 
with a grand good time. Here are 
great universities rich in culture 
and traditions. Here are memo- 
rable sights and scenes to treasure 
through the years. A summer course 
in France is, in fact, the experience 
of a well-rounded lifetime! 

Many French Universities have 
their summer schools at picturesque 
seaside and mountain resorts. From 
July through October there are 
courses in language, literature, his- 
tory, art... as brief as two weeks 
or as long as four months. There 
is every opportunity for sport and 
recreation. Tuition and living ex- 
penses are as low as $75 a month 


at current rates of exchange. 


And you are in France the mo- 
ment you step aboard a French 
Line ship. You'll enjoy the atmos- 
phere of France-A float . . . the world- 
. + effi- 


. ++ congenial people 


famous cuisine and wines . 
cient service 
.. every comfort and convenience. 
And the skilled seamanship, born 
and bred in the Breton sailors. 
Ask your travel agent to help 
you plan, without charge, a French 
Line trip this summer. (Tourist 
Class cabins on the:S. S. Paris have 
been newly enlarged and redeco- 
rated.) And for further details 
about courses of study, send for the 
new French Line booklet, “Sum- 


mer Courses in France,” mailed 


free. ... French Line, Educational 
Dept., 19 State St., New York City. 


French Line 


PARIS (Luxurious New Tourist Class), February 17, March 17, April 7 and 28 
ILE DE FRANCE, March 24, April 14, May 5 * LAFAYETTE, March 11, May 16 
CHAMPLAIN, February 10, March 3, April 3 and 21 * DE GRASSE, February 27 
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LUXURY « REST « RECREATION 


THE CRUISE 


OF A 


LIFETIME! 


Only 


GRACE 
LINE 


SAILS THIS SUNSHINE ROUTE! 


NEW YORK 
HAVANA 
COLOMBIA 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
MEXICO 


California 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
THRU THE PANAMA CANAL 


17 day luaury adventure cruises 
through the American Tropics. 
While the ship awaits—leisure- 
ly inland visits to the capitals 
of El Salvador and Guatemala; 
excursions ashore in Havana, 
Cartagena, Barranquilla and 
Mazatlan with stopover privi- 
leges. 


On board these new super- 
liners, especially built for 
cruising tropical waters—every 
trans-oceanic luxury. All First 
Class outside staterooms with 
private bath; duplex dining 
room on Promenade Deck— 
with roll back dome—so that 
you may dine under the stars! 
The largest out-door tiled pool, 
the Club, Dorothy Cray Beauty 
Salon, Gymnasium, telephone 
in every room,a superb cuisine. 


A new GRACE “Santa” sails 
fortnightly from New York and 
Pacific Coast ports (Seattle, 
Victoria, B. C., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles). Or—choose one 
of the popular Grace Cabin 
Liners sailing from New York 
and California ports alter- 
nate weeks—$145 and $150. 
Cruise-tours, hometown to 
hometown, one way rail, one 
way GRACE “Santa”, 
$90 additional. 





See your travel agent or GRACE Line: 
10 Hanover Sq., 
Ave., Chicago: or 2 Pine St., San Francisco; 
525 W. Sixth St.. 
Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria, B. C. 


New York; or 230 N. Michigan 
er Compartment 


Los Angeles; also Boston,| was my luggage, neatly piled, intact to} 
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Lantern Lands 


(Continued from page 17) 


| 


| 
| sun, just rising, tinted the waves 
; with iridescent tones of lavender, rose, 
| gold, and blue. Fishing boats emerged | 
| wraithlike from the rising mists. Larger 
junks with huge padded sails and high | 
‘decorated prows glided slowly by. All 
bore in a conspicuous spot the “eye” 
‘which, in Chinese belief, enabled the ship | 
to see its way. I dressed quickly and| 
| went out on deck. I shall never forget 
‘that morning! We sailed through the| 
golden waters into the Whangpu, past 
the ruins of Woosung, grim memorial 
of the 1932 fighting. War craft of 
many nations lay at anchor; rusty 
| freighters were alongside; fishing boats 
darted about like water bugs. Just as I 
|held my breath, fearing they would be 
run down by our liner, they would veer 
land go safely off. 
Shanghai! It is foolish to try to 
idescribe it. Put together the excitement 
of any large American city, the somber | 
melancholy of exiled Russia, the centu-| 
ries’ old mystery and charm of China, | 
season it with Parisian vivacity and a 
‘dash of British poise, and still you 
|haven’t begun. Hotels and clubs of 
world-wide fame; shops which threaten 
'your peace of mind; the intriguing Old 
| City; exciting horse and dog races; old 
temples; native theaters; 
dances under the stars with a slow re-| 
turn home through peaceful streets, the | 
\silence broken only by the pat-pat of 
your rickshaw boy’s feet as he trots 
along; house boats on the river; armfuls | 
|of gardenias..... The days went all | 
{too rapidly. It was time to leave for) 
Peking, or Peiping as it is now known. | 
| From Shanghai to Peiping is almost a 





fascinating 





rice country. 


showed here and there. 


| 
| 


To Every One 
Of Your Pupils! 
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WHEN IT RAINS, IT PoURs 
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joer basket. There also was my boy, 
bearing a slip which he asked me to Sign, 
testifying to his ethciency. Their way, 
are not our ways, but they accomplis, 
'what they set out to do. 
| Our compartment was luxurious, 
‘with private washroom, reading lamp, 
fans strategically placed. But we had w 
| bey drinking water; we couldn’t eat the 
| food in the diner; and only by the mog 
prolonged wallah-wallab did we cop. 
| vince our boy that one small face towel 
,couldn’t possibly last two foreign ladies 
three days. Soldiers were on guard jn 
the corridors—tired, starved-looking 
boys. The railway line itself was jp 
good condition but the government had 
been changing so rapidly that the em. 
ployees seemed not at all certain as to 
whom they were working for, if anyone, 
On the morning of the third day we 
passed through the Chinese city and saw 
looming before us the Tartar Wall, 
Peiping at last! I could stay only two 
days; two years would have been insuf- 
ficient. Peiping is China, though during 
the unsettled state of these last years 
much of its glory has departed. We 
visited the Summer Palace, deserted ex. 
cept for a few soldiers and beggars. The 
gold of its tiled roofs still glitters as it 
did in the days of the Dowager Empress, 
but the tragedy of China is written in 
its deserted halls and gardens. The mar- 
ble boat of the Empress is now a te 





100 odd but dependable hows. 


indications of rain 


Teaches children to observe 
nature’s weather signs 


Here is one of the most unique study subjects | 


. ever offered teachers. Comprising 100 unusual 
thousand miles. The first stage of the | indications of rain, it provides the basis for a 


trip, to Nanking, leads through fertile | series of lessons that will fascinate your : : 
Small walled villages | pupils and make them more observant of | 2° trod only by the questing feet of the 
The fields were | ®4ture’s weather signs. 

dotted with burial mounds. Under coni-| These signs are not mere superstitions, 
cal straw roofs patient water buffaloes are the result of centuries of observation on 
‘circled unceasingly as they turned the the part of people who had to depend solely 


For fifty cents Mex. one may enter 
the Forbidden City; the Winter Garden 
has become a public park. A few doors 
are closed with paper seals and through 
dirty windowpanes one glimpses piles of 
| broken furniture. In one room the red 
lacquer chair of the Empress is slowly 
rotting. At the Temple of Heaven also 
one may buy tea. The three-times- 
_nine steps to the Altar of the Universe 
tourist. But the aura of a former splen- 
‘dor persists in spite of degradation. One 


but leaves with a heartache and wonders at 


the crimes committed in the name of 


: ‘ oo a ‘ , at the | progress. 
|water wheels which fed the rice fields |" Mother Nature to tell them what the | Prog 


from the surrounding canals. Blue-clad | 
laborers toiled in the gardens. 

Chinese railways are a_ typically 
Chinese mixture of modernity and the 
last gasp of inefficiency. At Nanking, 

one crosses the Yangtze to Pukow to take 
the express for the remainder of the trip. | 
All right, traveler, get yourself across! 

More by good luck than good manage- 

ment, I had purchased my ticket, 
through an agency. Before we reached 

Nanking, the agency's boy boarded the 

train, located me, and assumed responsi- | 
bility for my baggage. The train} 
stopped and everybody began to run for | 
the ferry. I tried to keep an eye on my’ 
luggage, borne by four brigandish| 
coolies, but it was useless. There were | 
the train passengers, the mobs of coolies | 
waiting for work, and the usual hordes 

of onlookers. (No matter what is done | 
in China, the number of persons actual- | 
ly employed on the job is not more than 
a tenth of those who watch to see that it 
is done properly.) 

We jammed on to the ferry—coolies, 
boxes, tourists, soldiers, trunks. Stand- 
ing room only! I knew I should never 

| see my belongings again. We crossed | 
ithe river and piled off into the usual | 
'mélée. Across the station yards to the | 
waiting train we ran. I located my| 
and there miraculously 





| the last orange perched perilously on my | 


weather was going to do, Back of almost every 


one is a common-sense explanation. 


|For instance, fish leap from the water and 
| birds skim close to the ground just before a 
rain in order to catch insects forced down by 
moisture in the air. Odors are stronger before 
rainy weather because held down by mois- 
ture, and smoke hangs close to the ground 


for the same reason. 


Thus the 100 signs will be found largely 
dependable, and you are urged to mail the 
coupon for your FREE supply right now! 
They are offered by the makers of Morton’s 


| The shops of Peiping! Number 8 
‘Flower Street was the doorway to the 
glories of Peiping jewelry. 1 forgot that 
my salary was receiving another cut 
while 1 was vacationing, and reveled in 
jade, coral, turquoise, star sapphires, 
carnelian, ivories, Peiping glass, lacquers. 
Hand-wrought by the master crafts- 
men of the old régime, the gold and sil- 
ver of their mountings seemed spun 
rather than carved. Brass Street! Bead 
‘Street! Lantern Lane! Bronzes! Laces! 


Salt, famous the length and breadth of the Camphor wood chests!—I open mine 
country because—“/ hen it rains, it pours.” | now and there floats out with its aro- 


MORTON’S 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





Mail for FREE Supply! 





208 W. 


signs. 


Name. 


Address 


City 





Please send me 
“100 Ways to Predict Raim,.”” a 
ing collection of odd but reliable weather 


MorTON Sait Co., Dept. TI. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


free copies of 
fascinat ¢ 


State 








matic odor the fragrance of rain-washed 
flower trees, the muted cries of the street 
venders, the tinkle of camel bells passing 
through the city gates, the exotic 
charms of the Flower Market; and ! 
know that some day, soon, I shall return. 

I went by train back to Tientsin and 
then on to Taku Bar where I took 3 
small Japanese steamship for Kobe. That 
was an experience. Built for Japanes, 
everything was too small for lanky 
'Americans. None of the crew spoke 
English. We ordered our food by pomt 
‘ing to our menu; sometimes the results 
were astonishing. But the time pas® 
quickly and almost before we realized i 
we had docked at Kobe. Here I took the 
train for Yokohama, a nine-hour Pp 
which gives one a complete panorama of 
Japan. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Lantern Lands 
(Continued from page 68) 


From Yokohama we drove to Mi- | 


yanoshita. 


from there that I had at last seen the | 
| —more sun deck, more swimming, more 


most beautiful spot in the world. High 
in the mountains, with Fuji enthroned 
grenely behind, are marvelous gardens, 
clear streams of whispering water 
peopled by magic goldfish, a swimming 
pool under flowering trees, shaded ter- 
races. A Dream Room housing a medici- 
nal pool has walls of glass behind which 
swim fantastic carp. 

There is fishing at the near-by Lake 


and then four 


American grapefruit, 


I remember writing home more.” 


Across the Pacific once more we sailed 


tennis. 


/and things began to get a little rough. 


| 


Hakone; golf; marvelous food. No | 


wonder the road from Yokohama is | 


crowded with cars bearing the tired 
business men of the Orient to this 
mountain retreat. 

The next day we motored to Tokyo. 
So thickly settled is the region that 
one has to be told where Yokohama ends 
and Tokyo begins. We circled the Im- 
perial Palace, though we could see little 
except curving roofs over the top of the 
stone walls, and then went to a leading 


hotel for lunch. This hotel was one of | over. 


the first buildings in Tokyo of anti- | 


earthquake construction. 


|The rims were raised on the tables; 
| sometimes one’s soup wasn’t in that sec- 
tion of the bowl in which it had pre- 
viously been located; and dancing one 


Then we were behind a storm | 


| night, my partner and I had to stop be- , 


cause we decided there were too many 
hills to climb. 

“Hard Times” Dinner, and you scour 
the ship for something to wear. Red- 
checked tablecloths, newsprint menus, 
signs conspicuously posted, “All guests 


will be searched on leaving; the silver- | 


ware supply is running low.” The table 
boys doff their white gowns and wear 
American store clothes, and you figure 
in square dances and Brownies. Then 


comes the Sports Tournament, and the | 


last Captain’s Dinner, and *way down 


inside you are crying because it’s all 


Victoria—then Seattle. Your pass- 


The newer | port is stamped for the last time; the | 


buildings are being similarly constructed, | seal of the customs is pasted on your | 
the Japanese having discovered that | scarred and battered luggage; and you're | 


structures need not be low to be safe. 

In Yokohama again, I was thrilled to 
se across the docks the flag-marked 
funnel of our waiting liner. 
come home”; the Doctor said, “Bad 
pennies always come back”; 
Chief Steward said, “What will you 
have for dinner?” 


Soon the | 
boys in the Purser’s office said, “Wel- | 


home! 


You have been halfway around the | 


world; you have met new people and | 
seen new places; you have gained an in- | 


sight into contemporary civilization that 


| no amount of printed matter could pos- 


and the | sibly give you; and you know that you 


are many times the richer for your visit 


And I said, “Four | to the Lantern Lands of the East. 








Spencer Glacier, from the tracks, Alahe Railroad 


VV here can you find a vacation adven- 


ture to compare with Alaska? Search 


the whole world over. Figure as sharply 


as you will. 


Write for “Recommended Cruises , 


(with prices). 
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June! . . . Just another month to most people. But to you . . . a ten-weeks’ 


escape from . . . crowded classrooms and “perfect” ventilating systems that 
. lectures on what “the teacher” should do for the community that 
does so much for “the teacher” Time and Worry etching debits 


in the ledger of your youth. And your youth crying for a complete change. 


never work . . 
. Meanwhile ... 


Doubtless you've thought many times 
of going to Hawaii. Nearly everybody 
has. Here’s the one place to let down 
your mental hair and shake it out to 
the cool trade wind bearing no chalk 
dust in its invitation. 


Exchange the old longing for 
the palpitating reality. Time and 
cost are in your favor, as never 
before. Hawaii is only five days 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
or Vancouver... and you can 
budget your trip to suit your 
purse. Cabin Class at $75 (one 
way) ... is luxury timed to the 
measure of economy. 


Put that new linen sports suit to proper 
uses. Give that sleek dinner gown the 
opportunity it could never have in ear- 
shot of an ordinary vacation mecca. 
Waikiki longs to see that new bathing 
suit, cut for Hawaii's genial sunshine. 


University of Hawaii Summer 
Even the season is with you, for Sum- 


Session June 25th to August 3rd. 
Low fees and living costs. A 
special folder for the asking. 


mer is Hawaii's best. 


You can even put on your best bib and 
tuckerand go to school yourself, if you 
wish to add those extra credits toward 
that degree. Famous lecturers from all 
over the world at the University of 
Hawaii’s Summer Session. 





However, it’s for you to decide what 
you'll do. “Obligations” have been lost 
overboard in the wake of your pleasure 
ship and “must” has walked the plank. 
The wind is in the palm trees ... Ha- 
waiian moon chaperoning. 


Let your travel agent show you why 
NOW is the best time to GO. Ask him 
for a booklec* full of facts and figures 
that will open your eyes tonew delights 


and new economies . . . in Hawaii. 


= 


| 


No obligation whatsoever. — 
Alaska Railroad Northern PacificRy. Alaska Steamship Co. | 
knee Chicago St. Paul Seattle 
paatote Room 321 
333 .N.MichiganBiva, 609 No. Pac. Bidg. Room 4-l, Pier 2 
6 


THE ALASKA 


LINES — ALL-AMERICAN ROUTE 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


16 Main Street, San Francisco 1007 Flower Street, Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters in Honolulu, for the dissemination 
of free authoritative information about the eatire Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 


"For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures... send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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in the heart of the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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OLLOW the “cool route” across 

the continent this summer and 
come out to Jasper National Park. 
Make your vacation headquarters 
Jasper Park Lodge in the very heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, 


stk 


JASPER PARK 
LODGE 


74,7 5° 







One deep breath of the tonic 
SPECIAL PREPAID mountain air and you're ready for 
RATE anything. To scale peaks that rival 


the Alps themselves. To ride. To 
swim. To golf on a championship 
course at Jasper Park Lodge. To 
motor through country of unimagin- 
ed splendor. To discover the finest 
speckled trout fishing on the Amer- 
ican continent . . . and enjoy the 
comforts and delightful social life at 
the Lodge itself, 


It’s not expensive. Rates at Jasper 
Park Lodge as low as $7.00 a day, 
including room and meals—discount 
for extended stay. Take advantage 
of low rail fares and continue on to 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska. Come 
in or write for booklets and details. 
Ask, too, about low-cost Canadian 


Dt reece an ee 


Jasper Park Lodge from Lac Beauvert . . “ Open : . . 
June 15-September 23. (The famous Jasper 7 — National vacations in Quebec, On- 
Pole Golf Tournament is September 2-8). tario and the Maritime Provinces. 


Canapian NaTionaL 
~~ Everywhere ine Coreaile. 














BOSTON _ DETROIT M'NNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. SEATTLE 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
BUFPPALO DULUTH NFW YORK ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C. 
420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No, Broadway 922 15th Sc. N.w. 
_ CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL LONDON, ENG. 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut Sc. 1422 Chestnut St. ~ 83 East Fifth Se. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
49 EB. Fourth St. 607 So. Grand Ave, 355 Fifth Ave. 648 Marker Sr. 1 rue Scribe 
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| round piece from the can cover. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Cheese | 


(Continued from page 45) 


5. Rennet tester (borrowed from the 
cheese factory). 


6. Milk thermometer (borrowed 
from the cheese factory). 

7. Food strainer. 

8. Baking-powder cans (used for 


molds). 

9. Cheesecloth. 

10. Paraffin. 

11. Bricks (used for cheese press). 
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We made our cheese the next day. 
The milk was put into the pan and 
heated to a temperature of eighty-five 
degrees. Then the rennet tester was 
filled with the warm milk and five cubic 
centimeters of rennet. The milk 
dripped from a hole in the bottom of the 
tester. Finally it became so thick from 
the rennet which curdled the milk that 
it no longer dripped. The inside of the 
tester was marked with small lines, each 
line representing a half hour. The milk 
in the tester dropped to the third line 
before it stopped dripping, thus telling 
us that we must heat our pan of milk 
and rennet, to which the coloring had 
also been added, for an hour and a half. 
This time we brought the temperature 
to one hundred five degrees. 

During this heating period the milk 
became thick and separated into curds. 
At the end of the period the milk was 
stirred with the wooden spoon to loosen 
the curds from the side of the pan. A 
long knife was used to cut the large 


_curds into small pieces. This made the 
| whey come out faster. 


The curds and 
whey were poured into a large food 
strainer, to drain off the whey. The 
curds were put back into the large pan 
as soon as possible because they must 
not be allowed to chill. This large mass 
of curds was now cut into long strips 
so that more whey would come out. 
This whey was drawn off. The rubbery 
masses of curds were next cut into small 
pieces either with scissors or a knife. 
Salt was sprinkled over these pieces 
and they were allowed to stand for fif- 
teen minutes. 

In the meantime, the baking-powder 


| cans which were to be used for molds 


were lined with cheesecloth bags. The 
outer rims of the covers of the baking- 
powder cans were cut off and used to 
hold the cheesecloth bags in place. 

At the end of the fifteen-minute pe- 
riod pieces of curd were packed tightly 
into each mold and pressed down with a 
spoon. A round piece of cheesecloth was 
placed on top and last of all, the flat 
The 
entire mold was then inverted and 
placed on a smaller-sized baking-powder 
can. Bricks were placed on top. The 


weight of them helped to press out the| 


remaining whey. The cheese was left 
in the press overnight. 

The following morning the cheese- 
cloth-covered molds were taken from 


| the cans and dipped into hot paraffin. 








This kept the cheese from drying out 
and crumbling. We put the cheese in a 


cool place for several days for curing. | -e 


V. Culminating activities. 


The children were so proud of their’ 


cheese that they wanted everyone to see 
it and taste it. One boy suggested that 


we have a party for the mothers and. 
serve cheese with crackers as refresh- | 
“What shall we do at our : 

party?” was asked by one of the girls. | Wedding w=: of cover 


ments. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Stockholm, **The Queen of the Baltic’ 
| ean north along the Baltic a 

thousand miles to the region of Sunlit 
Nights, Sweden offers an unequalled vari- 
ety of summer joys. The glorious beaches 
of the South, the beautiful inland water- 
ways and lakes, the historic castles and the 
colorful native costumes greet the visitor 
with unceasing charm, 

Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish A merican Motor Liners 
—quick service from England by water and 
air, fastexpress and air liners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 

To serve the increasing interest of 
———. lepefal ious we have 
ared delightful journeys, com- 
victe in travel detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 
We will be glad to send you our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


| SWEDISH 


TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc. 
S51 FIFTHAVENUE Dept.N.I. NEW YORK 


The Beautiful 


CAVERNS 
of LU RAY, Va. 


DIRECTLY ON LEE HIGHWAY (Route 211) 


| 




















Which connects with the famous SK YLINE 
DRIVE on top of Blue Ridge in the 
SHENENDOAH NATIONAL PARK. 
These caverns are 90 miles west of Washing- 
ton, D.C. and 14 miles east of New Market, 
Virginia. 


‘THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 





Teachers will 
find these 24- 
imme page illus 
- trated and 
E descriptive 
= booklets in- 
teresting to 
their classes. 








Upon request we will send free, postage 
paid, as many books as the teacher may de 
sire to distribute to attendants of the school. 


Address, Educational Dept., 
LURAY CAVERNS CORP.,Luray,Va. 


PASSION PLAY} 


- 1934 < 


KELLER ees 


———— 
SS! FIFTH AVE.N.Y 
WANT ? 
‘’ BROADCAST? 
Can you speak, sing, act, write, direct of 
Then look {nto Broadcasting for your opportunity. 
New Floyd Gibbons Course trains you at home, 
spare time. Free booklettelisall, Give age. 
Floyd Gibbors School of Broadcasting, 
14th St., N. W., Dept. 4C41 ashing? 
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WILD FLOWERS, 2800! 620%. 
Films. Sample literature 10c. Wild Flower Pret 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St, Washington, D.C. 
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100 hand-engraved $10.00 
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100 VisitingCards - ~_ $1: 
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Write for Samples 
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3 glorious days 


IN NEW YORK 


+9 


Headquarters at one of New York’s 
smartest mid-town hotels 


EXCELLENT ROOM 
PRIVATE BATH 
DELICIOUS MEALS 
MUSIC - DANCING 


Planned visits to museums, newspaper 
plants, ocean liners; personal shopping 
service in department stores . . . free. 


EXTRA FEATURES AT REDUCED RATES 
observation towers, cabaret restaurants, 
sightseeing tours; boat trips, theatres. 


HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK. 








William Madlung, Managing Director. 








Read about this 
NEW kind of service 
to Europe 


LOW COST TRIP TO EUROPE! 


They 
said it couldn’t be done . . . not more than 
two beds in a stateroom; hot and cold run- 
ning water in every cabin; abundant and 
delicious food; the unrestricted use of the 
ship with its spacious decks, veranda cafe, 
and recreation rooms. But it can be done. 
We proved it last year to students, 
teachers, scientists, professional people and 
family parties. They were so delighted 
(and surprised) at the comforts and steadi- 
ness of our ships and the congenial friends 
they met aboard that they wrote hundreds 
of unsolicited letters to us. 


of service to Europe (New York— Havre 
~—Antwerp). Would you like to read some 
of these letters? May we tell you about 
it? 


AND your car can go along in the ship’s 
garage at the lowest rate on the Atlantic 


That’s the most economical way to explore 
Europe, especially for a party of four or 
five persons. You will see more and pay 
less if you take your own car. May we tell 
you about roads and motoring abroad? 


Ask your agent, or write to us 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 62 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Yes! Tell me about the new kind of serv- 
ice to Europe. I am especially interested in: 
0 Passenger (the low cost way) 

O My car (the lowest rate on the Atlantic) 


Name 


Street 


City ___ State 








| 
| 


Those letters | 
are a remarkable verdict on this new kind | 


|| B. Arithmetic. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Cheese 


(Continued from page 70) 


Another suggested that we have a the- | 
ater party and show how we made the 
cheese. They decided to make pictures 
showing each step of the process. 

The teacher volunteered the use of a 





|magic lantern that showed pictures 


approximately the size of a postal card. 
The class decided to use this machine to 
show their pictures of cheese. 

Invitations to the parents were 
written on yellow construction paper. 
The attendance in response to these in- 
vitations was very gratifying. After the, 
pictures had been shown and carefully | 
explained, cheese and cracker sandwiches 
were served to the parents. 

VI. Conclusions. 

In addition to practical knowledge of 
the cheese-making industry, the above 
unit resulted in the following desirable 
outcomes. 

A. Reading. 

1. Increased ability to comprehend 

the printed page. 

2. Increased ability to use books and 

to do research work. 

3. Increased vocabulary. 

4. Pleasure in sharing books, stories, 

and pictures with others. 


| 


1. Knowledge of, and skill in using, 
various units of measure. 
2. Ability to tell time accurately. 
3. Knowledge of meaning and value 
of time. 
4. Ability to read and write Roman 
numerals. 
§. Increased ability to use simple 
fractions in dividing materials. 
6. Increased desire for accuracy. 

C. Language. 


1. Increased knowledge of correct! 


forms and habitual use of them. 





2. Increased ability to evaluate the 
oral and written expression of self | 
and others. 


3. Ability to write simple business! 


letter; informal invitation. 

D. Penmanship. 
1. Knowledge of, and opportunity to 
use, good writing position. 
2. Increased ability to arrange work 
on paper. 


3. Increased ability to write neatly 


and legibly. 


E. Spelling. 
1. Knowledge of the importance of | 


correct spelling. 


2. Ability to spell correctly words| 


used in writing invitations and letters. 
3. Increased ability to use the dic- 
tionary. 

F. Fine and industrial arts. 
1. Increased knowledge of art mate- 


rials and ability to use them skillfully. | 
2. Growth in ability to arrange and| 


to proportion work well. 
3. Increased skill and pleasure in cre- 
ative work. 

G. Ethical values. 
1. Respect for the rights of others. 
2. Eagerness to work to the best of 
one’s ability. 


3. Co-operation, _kindliness, 











connected with the unit. 


4. Willingness to assist in any under- 


taking. 


§. Increased appreciation of the local | 


community, through knowing some- 
thing of its growing industries. 

6. Development of sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 


and | 
friendliness in carrying out the work 
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Seward, gateway to the interior of Alaska 


@ I crave to see all those fascinating ports of call —Ketchikan, fish- 
ing, and mining center; Wrangel, Petersburg, Taku Glacier; Juneau, 
modern American capital; Skagway, where you take the White Pass 
and Yukon; Sitka, ancient capital of Russian days; Cordova, Colum- 
bia Glacier, Valdez and Seward, where you take the Alaska Railroad 
to Mt. McKinley National Park and Fairbanks. The places 
Robert W. Service wrote about .. . And this summer I can afford 
it—only $80 for 11 day round-trip, Seattle to Skagway—or $115 
for 12 day round-trip, Seattle to Seward. 


Take that Western trip this summer. . . never before so cheap 
Great Northern offers round trip fares too low to ignore. Make the Logan Pass Detour 
through the heart of Glacier Park en route to Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California. 
See nearest Great Northern agent or write A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M., Room 712, 
Great Northern Ry. Bidg., St. Paul. 


GREAT NORTHERN 





Route of the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 












Glacier Park is on the 
main line of the Great 
Northern Railway. 
Stop off for a day, a 
week—or all summer, 
It is beautiful—in- 
teresting — romantic. 
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CLIP COUPON FOR 


FREE 


NEATNESS CHARTS 


T’S SO HARD to keep children looking neat and 

clean. But with the help of the free charts we 
offer, you'll find it lots easier. These charts provide 
a daily record of the children’s personal appear- 
ance. (Hair combed... shoes shined... hands clean 
... etc.) To get a supply of these charis for your 
class, just clip the coupon below and we will mail 
them to you free. Aad if you would like to have the 
kit that makes shoe shining easy, just enclose 25¢ 
with the coupon and we will send you one with the 
free charts. The kit's re- 
tail value is twice that 
much, It containsa genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher,a 
real bristle dauber and a 
tin of high quality paste 
polish. But whether you 
send for the kit or not, the 
charts are free, so clip the 
coupon now. 

















2 ww 1-Sumo.a-Bixsy Corp., Dept. R-7 | 
| 88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Please send me free Neatness Charta.C 
Please send me the Home Shine Kit. 1 enclose 25¢.0 





Name — ee | 





City State__ 


| 
| 

! 
| Alpi nisccmtiiaiaitene 
| | 


2 in 1 - SHINOLA - BixBy’s j 


SHOE POLISHES 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 

Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Le 




















RE 


FREE 800 | repeat 


WATER GARDE nsf i cinating Tropical fish in your room, 
i it will delight the children and give 
eel D FISH an excelicnt rature lesson. 
Special Offer: Complete aquarium, 
14 in. long, 9 in. wide, 10 in. high 
(6‘e gallons), fishes, water plants and 
snails only $4.50, Send for beauti- 


ly ' 
~ H 
Beidt Aquar utr fully illustrated catalogue FA LK. 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM, crosoin*ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1,260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
taye because of their training and education. Many 
early examinations expected, These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Inatitute, Dept. A244, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them, 


















FREE CAMERA To TEACHERS 

Latest style Hawkeye Camera free with 
i) Large profits for your class, Illustrated 
Booklet Free. Write today. 


each grose school fund raising pencils. 
Advertising Pencil Co., Walbrook A, Baltimore, Md. 
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B 3 Perfumes 


> SS — regularly for $12.00 an ounce. Made 


— the essence of gr ol 


odors: 
(1) Roma Lily af the Valley = 30, 

(3) Esprit 4 
To on ry postage and handling 
sead only 30c (silver or.stamps) for 
3 trial bottles. Sa pert resto one set to each 


few customer. PA 
149 Pirse St., San ay 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 20) 


Building boards were used for the 
framework and for the walls of the 
windmill and house, and beaver board 
for the fan wheel. Red clay taken 
from a building excavation on the cam- 
pus was used to model the bricks for the 
chimney. Other materials used were 
lumber, sand, alabastine, old bicycle 
wheels, and old leather belts for dog 


harness. 


while working with materials. Persever- | 


ance in the face of difficulties developed. 
(Three boys finished the long tedious 


task of pounding hard lumps of red | 


clay into powder.) The _ pupils 
gained skill in judging and selecting 
materials. Skill in measuring size, 
length, and distance, in adding and sub- 


tracting numbers, and in figuring cost | 
of material were among the arithmetic | 


abilities developed. 





Considerable creative work in art was 
done. Besides many miscellaneous posters 
painted on easels by various pupils, 
large frieze was made in the art room 
for the background of the Dutch home. 
Sketches were made first with chalk on 
heavy paper. The large poster reached 
across the front of the room and was 
four feet high. Alabastine was used for 
paint. 


Dutch architecture was closely | 
observed in the pictures. The fact that 
cows, sheep, geese, ducks, and storks are 
plentiful in Holland was brought out in 
all the children’s drawings. 

The pupils planned how to best fill | 
the space available. They selected colors | 
that harmonized. 
colors carefully. They learned to appre- 
ciate the abilities of different members 
of the group. 





Besides building the house, the pupils 
dressed dolls for the Dutch family, made 
bedding, sheets, quilts, mattress, etc., 
for the bed, and built a Dutch cradle. 
Then they dyed yarn and wove a blan- 
ket. They brought their own dolls and 
sewing materials. Yarn for the blanket, 
wood for the cradle, the rug frame, and 
dye were furnished by the school. 


The children learned that their pat- 
terns must be made first. They used in- 
formation gained on their trip, and from 
various pictures on the bulletin board, 
and in large books borrowed from our 
college library. 

They learned to be thrifty in use of 
time and material, to put forth their 
best efforts, to give self-criticism, and to 
exercise perseverance. Thinking through 


problems. and knowing when help was | 


needed were two other abilities which 
these activities emphasized. 





Talks illustrated with lantern slides 
were given to classes in observation. 
Many of the pictures were brought by 
the children. 


The pupils acquired skill in getting 
accurate information from pictures, 


in selecting pictures true to known 


facts, and in comparing pictures. 





The children learned seven new songs 
(listed below), composed music for one 
poem, made up steps and movements for 
a little Dutch dance, and planned all the 
action for a singing game. 

“Holland,” Kindergarten Book of Folk 
Songs, p. 53. 
“Ducks,” 

Rhymes. 

“In Wooden 
Series, I, p. 44. 
“The Mill,” 
Course, I, p. 80. 

“The Ducks,” 
p. i27. 

“Dutch Garden,” 
Course, I, p. 82. 

“Churning Song,” 
hood, p. 42. 


Old ~Dutch Nursery 


Shoes,” Progressive Music 


Hollis Dann Music 
Songs of Childhood, 


Hollis Dann Music 


Songs of Child- 


An appreciation of Dutch folk songs 
was gained. Many of the songs gave 


| 
| 


They put on the | 





| 





very valuable information about Dutch | 


customs, 


Singing lightly with soft | 


voices and learning to sing in tune were | 


stressed. 
veloped. 


A feeling for rhythm de- 





After much discussion the children 
decided to make up a play and give it 
for their parents. Various characters 
were suggested. All the conversation in 
the play was dictated by the children 
and written on the blackboard. Try- 
outs were given for the more important 
parts, and the children voted for the 
best speakers. Each child in the room 
had a few lines to say. The children 
made their own costumes and all the 
stage settings. The play was given on 
open-house day. The children served a 
lunch: cheese, wafers, cake, and tea. 

The two books the children enjoyed 
most were The Dutch Twins and Ned 
and Nan in Holland. This fact in- 
fluenced the children in making the plot 
for their play, which was about Ned and 
Nan’s ‘visit to Kit and Kat’s home in 
Holland: Cambric in various colors was 
the material used for costumes. 





The pupils re-read the Dutch books 
so as to get a clear idea of the American 
and Dutch children’s conversation. 

The play gave opportunity for crea- 
tive expression in organizing the plot. 
The industrious and home-loving quali- 
ties of the Dutch people were brought 
out, 

Social customs were emphasized, such 
as: courtesy to guests, and consideration 
of the property of others. The children 
learned that it is important to choose the 
child who is particularly fitted for a 
particular job; in making a play we 
abide by the decision of the majority; 
when we ask for criticism, we must take 
it kindly and try to improve. 
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